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LITTLE BLACK PRINCE 


King of the Castle 



Playtime is hard woik for this little man, who is trying to defend his sand castle against 
the incoming tide, a game that the sea always wins in the end. 


LEE BOO 

THE LITTLE PRINCE 
FROM THE PACIFIC 

A Sad Chapter of Life That 
Began Just 150 Years Ago 

A QUIET GRAVE IN 
ROTHERHITHE 

It is 150 years ago this month since a wreck 
in the Pacific started a turn in the wheel of 
life which .ended in a grave in Rotherhithe. 
This is the story. 

It was by one of tlie many changes 
and chances of this mortal life that the 
little black prince Lee Boo suddenly 
left his remote island in the Pacific 
and came to England. 

One August night in 1783 the British 
frigate Antelope was wrecked on a coral 
reef off Coo-roo-raa in the Pelew Islands. 

Providence was kind to the mariners, 
for Captain Wilson and most of his crew 
managed to swim ashore. The islanders, 
black men with frizzy hair and brightly- 
painted bodies, were friendly to them ; 
and the local king, Abba Thulle, treated 
them with such kindness that Captain 
Wilson offered to bring Lee Boo, his 
second son, to England. 

Come Again, Good Englishman 

Lee Boo, a boy of 19, who had made 
friends with the white men, was eager 
for the adventure, and the crew of the 
Antelope, building themselves a queer- 
looking sloop, started on their long 
voyage with Lee Boo on board. The 
king gave them an escort of canoes past 
the dangerous reef, and as the ship 
moved away the black men called 
“ Come again to us, good Englishman.” 

Lee Boo must have endured many 
hardships in the long months on the 
high seas, but at last they reached the 
journey’s end and landed at Portsmouth, 
where, to his amazement, he sat in a 
queer box which was made to move by 
horses. It was the coacli which took 
him to London. 

Diplomacy and Friendliness 

His charm and his ready adaptability 
made him welcome everywhere, but 
diplomacy also had something to do 
with the friendliness with which the 
young prince was received. Were hot 
the Pelew Islands, with their woods and 
streams and their healthy climate, well 
worth cultivating ? 

The East India Company, which had 
owned the Antelope, offered to educate 
the prince. The idea was to send him 
back to Coo-roo-raa as a ruler friendly 
to England, and he was to take with him 
domestic animals and other necessities* 

In Captain Wilson’s house at Rother- 
liithe lie settled down as one of the family. 

When he was out walking people 
would stop to look at this dark-skinned 
young man with frizzy hair brushed 
back and tied into a jaunty pigtail, 
wearing European clothes as if he had 
been born to them. His manners were 


delightful. Although he. never lost liis 
love for his island he became almost 
English and readily learned our ways, 
which he admired so much that lie was 
eager to teach them to his own people. 

He had enough to do. Much of the 
day was given to school, and he held his 
own well with the boys of Rotherhithe 
Academy. He and Harry Wilson often 
practised javelin-throwing in the attic 
of the captain’s house in Paradise Row, 
and he loved to go for drives in St 
James’s Park and see the Guards drilling. 

During the year he lived at Rother¬ 
hithe the greatest care was taken that 
he should run no risk of infection, yet 
it is sad to say that this boy from the 
Pacific caught smallpox. Three doctors 
fought for his life, but it was soon clear 
he could not recover. 

Yet Lee Boo’s kindliness and unselfish¬ 
ness were most notable when he was so 
ill that he knew lie. would never see his 
parents or his island again. He was 


more concerned about old Mrs Wilson 
(Mother Wilson) than about himself. 
She was also ill, and he could hardly be 
prevented from going to sec her. He 
would often try to cheer her by calling 
to her that he was going on well. 

" Captain Wilson, Mother Wilson, 
very kind—all English people very good 
men,” were some of the last words he 
said. He begged that a message might 
be sent to his parents, and his dearest 
wish was that' two small blue glass 
barrels, of which he was very proud, 
should be given to our King George. 
Two days after Christmas Lee Boo 
passed away. 

His funeral was one of the events of 
Rotherhithe’s history. Important people 
came from London, and in the crowd 
were sorrowful boys of the Academy, 
who must have had friendly memories 
all their lives of this young black prince 
who dreamed of making his island into a 
little England far away. 


ORANGES OVER 
THE TARIFF WALL 

Why They Went Into 
the Sea 

THE SPANISH GROWER’S GAME 

Spain has been trying. to throw 
oranges over our Tariff Wall, and un¬ 
happily they have fallen into tlie sea. 
This is how it all happened. 

The tariff walls the nations have 
built round themselves have made the 
world a spectacle for laughter and tears. 
We ourselves could laugh if the matter 
were not so tragic. 

It was the tariff by which this country 
endeavours to protect the South African 
trade in oranges which led to the 
dumping into the Mersey of thousands 
of tons of the fruit. 

Loss of Time, Labour, and Money 

What a loss of time and labour and 
money to everyone, especially when so 
many children in Europe are living on 
bread and scrape—and not too much 
bread ! The circumstance arose from 
those conflicts always intensified by 
tariffs. The Spanish Government was 
trying to defeat our scheme of giving 
the South African growers a share in 
the home market. 

The Spanish orange growers had the 
months from November to April to 
send in Spanish oranges, but in May our 
tariff was raised against them, and the 
Spanish Government offered its farmers 
a bounty for every case shipped after 
the tariff was imposed. The \farmers 
took full advantage of it, shipping in 
June 350,000 cases as against 30,000 
shipped in June last year. As a result 
of their efforts there w\as a glut of oranges, 
both the Spanish farmers with their 
bounty and the South African growers 
with their tariff losing heavily. Some of 
our Liverpool importers, rather than sell 
at a loss, refused to have the Spanish 
ships unloaded, so the skippers put to sea 
again and dumped their cargo into the 
mouth of the river. 

The Madness of this World 

That is one example of the madness 
of this world in these days. Here is 
another recent revelation of the ex¬ 
tremes to which national selfishness 
has brought the nations. 

Farmers in Switzerland have been 
growing wheat so high up their Alpine 
slopes that the cost of {production has 
been increased four times. With wheat 
from its cheap and natural sources cut 
out from competition by tariff walls, 
bread is not going to be cheap for the 
Swiss craftsman, who will, of course, 
be hindered in the sale of his watches 
abroad because other countries cannot 
send their wheat to pay for them. 

Would it not be well if there arose 
among the nations a little of that mys¬ 
terious but most desirable commodity 
known as Common Sense ? 
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THE NEXT BEST 
THING 

BRITISH EMPIRE AND 
STABILITY 

Formation of a Great Sterling 
Group of Nations 

WHAT IT MEANS 

The British Empire, on the clay of the 
failure of the World Conference, issued 
a declaration which shows that at any 
rate the British peoples are to make an 
effort to do what the nations as a whole 
have failed to do. 

: It may be the next best thing to a 
Conference Agreement, for it will give 
stability to a vast area of trading and 
perhaps ultimately to the whole English- 
speaking world. 

On the very important question of 
exchange of moneys a decision, which 
will have far-reaching results has been 
reached by the representatives of the 
Dominions, India, and the Motherland. 
They have entered into an agreement to 
maintain the stability of the exchanges 
within the vast area over which the 
Union Jack flies. The only Dominion 
which has deferred its signature to this 
important document is Ireland. 

Putting an End to a Blight 

This agreement means that the British 
nations have united to form a Sterling 
Group and will take steps to keep prices 
secure from the rapid variations which 
have caused such uncertainty to com¬ 
merce that merchants all the world over 
have been afraid to buy and sell. The 
new agreement will put an end to this 
blight on trading within the Empire, 
and by getting together the various 
members of the British family will seek 
to raise wholesale prices to the limit at 
which the primary producers will not be 
producing at a loss. 

The best feature of this agreement is 
its invitation to America to come into 
the Sterling Group as soon as she can, 
and the fact that no nation will be 
barred from entry. Sterling will thus 
take the place of gold as the touchstone 
for trade, at any rate until there is a 
prospect of the world being free from 
the encumbrances which have driven 
formerly prosperous nations to depart 
from that Gold Standard which served 
the world before the war. 

Thus, for the present, this scheme is 
a mean between the gold basis to which 
France and her associates are attached 
and the fluctuating dollar of the isola- 
tionalist policy of America. 

A Watch on the Pendulum 

The aim is to attain a price level 
which will restore the normal activity of 
industry and employment; and thus 
ensure an economic return to primary 
producers and harmonise the burden of 
debts and fixed charges with economic 
capacity. The makers of the agreement 
state that they realise that a watch will 
be necessary to prevent the pendulum 
swinging too far in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, producing an inflated scale of profits. 

. The necessity' for some such agree¬ 
ment as this was realised and discussed 
at the Ottawa Conference, and, now that 
the World has failed to adjust its ab¬ 
normal economic position, the British 
Commonwealth has lost no time in 
giving effect to the next best course. 

THREE GENERATIONS 
SAY GOODBYE 

Fifty years of teaching at one school 
is the record of Miss M. A. O'Brien, who 
has just retired from the Windmill 
Woodend Infants School, Shipley. , 

On the eve of her retirement a little 
boy iii a white suit came to wish her 
Goodbye, and with him were his father 
and grandfather, all three of whom she 
had taught at this school 


50 YEARS OF A 
GREAT FIRM 

A Wonderful Glass House 

LORD TRENT’S WAY FOR 
THE UNEMPLOYED 

The famous chemists known to all 
the world as Boots have celebrated their 
jubilee year in a fashion as dramatic 
and inspiring as has been the story of 
the firm from its beginnings in a humble 
corner of Nottingham. 

The firm has raised a monument of 
glass and steel which will house the men 
and women who arc the successors of 
the pioneers of fifty years ago and be 
the headquarters of the chain of shops 
which distribute the goods made by 
them all over the land. 

If any firm can afford to live in a 
glass house it is surely Boots, for they 
have a proud reputation. 

This new building is 700 - f ect long 
and is planned for the utmost efficiency 
in factory organisation which the 
twentieth century has reached. All 
the work in it will move from right to 
left ■ on conveyer tables, and robot 
machines will perform every operation 
mechanical ingenuity has adapted them 
to perform. 

Men and Machines 

These robots will replace many hands* 
but the increase in the business of the 
firm is so great that new tasks are always 
awaiting workers* replaced by machines. 

This problem of the machine was in 
the mind of Lord Trent when Lady 
Trent opened the new building, with 
its 15 acres of bottle-green glass. He 
declared that if machines meant penury 
for men and women we should be better 
without them; but more machines 
should mean more leisure, leading to 
shorter hours of labour. We needed 
in this country, he said, an Industrial 
Commission to produce plans for ab¬ 
sorbing a million people into industry 
by a progressive shortening of hours. 
There was talk of the 40-hours week, 
and this could be effected in another 
way by the compulsory granting of a 
month's holiday with full pay to all 
retail workers, and also to all engaged 
in distributive and productive in¬ 
dustries. It was, in fact, more practic¬ 
able to subsidise industry than to 
maintain a permanent army of idle 
and discontented men. 

ENGLISH TENNIS 
The Great Revival 
CHAMPION COUNTRY OF 
THE WORLD AT LAST 

It was but the other day that the C.N. 
said that if we had a stronger Austin and 
a steadier Perry our hopes of English 
tennis would revive. 

Our friendly challenge has met with 
the most satisfactory response; a 
stronger Austin and a steadier Perry 
have attained the seemingly impossible 
by winning the Davis Cup. 

Of course we should all like to see our 
men and women individual champions 
at Wimbledon, but for team play the 
Davis Cup is the outstanding trophy of 
the world ; every tennis-playing nation 
competes for it. We had not won it 
since 1912. 

America and France had been the 
successful forces, and France had 
possessed the Clip for the last six years. 

Our men players have spent 21 years 
in the wilderness, and the victory that 
ends the long melancholy has delighted 
us all, ami. should inspire the rising 
generation of players not only to greater 
effort but to that confidence and 
disciplined audacity which crown good 
play with the laurels of success. 

England has re-learned the secret of 
attack on the courts, and so today is 
champion country of the tennis world. . 


WILBERFORCE 

100 YEARS OF FAME 

The Man Who Set Our British 
Slaves Free 

A LOOK-BACK ON A 
GREAT CRUSADE 

In celebrating the hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the death of William Wilbcrforcc 
we have all rejoiced at the victory of the 
man who freed the slaves so long in 
bondage under the British flag; but 
shame at the opposition to the reform 
has mingled with the rejoicing. 

Wilberforce was treated as a dangerous 
and damagingfanatic by the slave-owners, 
who, pointing to the results of the 
French Revolution, declared that he 
would bring about similar consequences 
to the British Empire. Rather than let 
their slaves go they threatened to break 
away from the Empire. 

Progress in the Crusade 

But, beginning his crusade as a school¬ 
boy at Pocklington, Wilberforce toiled 
for fifty years for his object, and saw the 
final triumph of his efforts as he lay 
dying in 1833. It was in 1782 that he 
first talked over Emancipation with Pitt 
under the famous tree still growing in 
Hoi wood Park at Hayes in Kent, and 
year after year Bills for the abolition of 
slavery were defeated in Parliament. 

Not until 17 years had passed was the 
first Act against slavery passed into law, 
and that was a meagre measure of re¬ 
form, limited in its scope, forbidding the 
traffic in our new Colonics and tolerating 
it in the old; and breaches of the Act 
were so common and serious that for a 
quarter of a century increasingly heavy 
penalties had to be imposed. 

By 1823 Parliament went so far as 
to forbid the flogging of women and girl 
slaves, an enactment regarded by the 
planters as an intolerable infringement 
of their rights. These slave-owners de¬ 
clared it an outrage that a missionary 
should address the slaves as " brothers 
and sisters,” and flung him into prison in 
Demerara, where he died. 

Ungrudging Labours Crowned 

Wilberforce toiled on undaunted, by 
pen and voice, in Parliament and in the 
country, and at last saw his ungrudging 
labours crowned. As he lay on his death¬ 
bed Parliament passed an Act declaring 
that in 1834 all children under six were 
freed at once ; field slaves were to serve 
as apprenticed labourers for seven years, 
and house slaves for five. After that all 
were to be free. 

Pharaoh was not more reluctant to 
let the Israelites go than our slave¬ 
owners were to give up their human 
chattels; and when they did at last 
agree they were paid twenty million 
pounds for their act of justice. 

But the great work was done—the life- 
work of William Wilberforce ended in 
triumph ; and now a hundred years later 
we share the joy and pride with which 
he closed his noble mission. 


THE BISHOP AND THE 
LITTER LOUTS 

, By the Bishop of Peterborough 

Holiday seasons arc not an unmixed 
blessing for everybody, and those who 
live in parts of England greatly visited- 
by the tourist have much to put up with. 

We whose home is in a cathedral city 
know that as well as anyone, and it is 
sad to think -that lessons which arc 
taught so constantly in every elementary 
school arc not carefully observed at ail 
times by those who hear them. Paper 
bags and orange peel, and chocolate 
wrappings and cigarette cartons, seem 
to be at such times the chief ornaments 
of tourist centres ; in a sacred enclosure 
they arc an insult as well as a nuisance. 

What I want to impress on my friends 
who belong to our counties is the duty 
which is incumbent on them to respect 
the places which they visit, and never to 
impair their beauty or make them less 
beautiful to others. 


BOYS FOR THE 
ARCTIC 

On Foot Through the 
White Northern Wastes 

SOMETHING LIKE A HOLIDAY 

We live in wonderful times. What 
would a schoolboy of Tom Brown’s 
schooldays have said if lie had been 
asked whether he would like to go to 
the Arctic for his summer holiday ? 

Yet one Rugby boy of today has 
left with the Polar Expedition of the 
Public Schools Exploring Society. With 
him. were other boys from Eton, 
Harrow, and these other great schools ; 

Uppingham Epsom Lancing 

Tonbridge Eastbourne Shrewsbury 

Leys Stowe Dartmouth 

Downside Oundle Ardingly 

Charterhouse Clifton Marlborough 

Thirty of them in all, they left King's 
Cross for the s.s. Arcturus bound for 
Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, 
thence to travel 600 miles by rail and 
180 miles farther by car. 

Thereafter they leave civilisation, 
roads, houses, comforts, everything save 
adventure. Their way lies through 
trackless forests, unexplored wastes, 
which even the Polar Lapp avoids. But 
wherever they go they will keep their 
eyes open, taking scientific notes, com¬ 
paring wayside discoveries, making films. 

Their leader, Surgeon-Commander 
Murray-Levick, is no stranger to the 
Arctic, for he was medical officer to the 
Scott Expedition from 1910 to 1913. 
The boys are very lucky in such a leader, 
for the mere sight of his cheery face 
and the sound of his pleasant voice are 
enough to cure anyone of at least one 
terrible disease, known as the Dumps. 


BEETHOVEN’S MOTHER 

Beethoven's mother is at last to be 
given a tomb and a memorial stone 
worthy of the mother of one of Ger¬ 
many’s greatest men. 

She was buried at Bonn in 1787, but 
for years her grave has been unknown, 
and might have remained so but for the 
fact that an old man remembered that 
someone took him as a boy to'a certain 
grave and said : “ There lies Bee¬ 

thoven’s mother.” 

He was able to describe the position 
of the grave, and it was proved by the 
records that the name of Beethoven had 
been removed from this grave when an 
Italian priest had been laid to rest 
above it. 

Things said 

Have you left anything behind ? 

Notice in a country bus 
Airworthy—Fit for flying. 

New word in Oxford Dictionary 
There are many Londons: one for each 
of us, Mr 1L M. Tomlinson 

As you sit at your firesides . . . 

The Prime Minister broadcasting 
on the hottest day 

If I were a multi-millionaire I would 
institute a Chair of Happiness in every 
university and college. Lord Meston 

Because writing has to be legible at 
40 or 50 yards there is no excuse for 
ugliness. Lord Crawford 

One may do a great deal of good in 
this world if one does not care.who gets 
the credit for it. Lord Cromer 

Some of these gas shells have such a 
pleasant smell that you stop to breathe 
them. An officer who was gassed 

I am not prepared to accept any 
formula or religious creed as an excuse 
for inflicting unnecessary suffering on 
slaughtered animals. Lord Buckmaster 
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Riders on a Hilltop - A Pirate Junk • Boadicea in Surrey 



An Equestrian Frieze—This picture, taken at Holford In Somerset, shows pupils of a riding-school following their instructor along a ridge in the Quantock Hills. 



The Pirates of Portsmouth—This pirate’s Junk 
has been seen at Portsmouth In combat with a 
submarine during Navy Week. 


Harvesting Hay Near Belfast—A happy picture from Ireland, showing willing 
helpers with the harvest in a hayfleld near Castlereagh House in County Down. 



A Surrey Boadicea—Miss Olive Ricks, a well-known horsewoman, who wa3 accompanied by two attendants. 
Impersonated Boadicea in her chariot during the historical pageant which was held at Addlestone recently 
In aid of the local hospitals. In this pageant all the Kings and Queens of England were represented. 


Lamp-Post Clock—What is believed to be London’s 
only clock on a lamp standard made Its 
reappearance at the Marble Arch after being absent 
for several months owing to street alterations, 
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MACKEREL NEWS 

MIGRATIONS AND FOOD 

When Schools of Porpoises 
Come Near the Coast 

THE EVER-MOVING PLANKTON 

Dy a Laboratory Correspondent 

The mackerel fishery is now in full 
swing on the South Coast. 

The mackerel is a wanderer and lives 
in the open sea, migrating toward the 
coast for spawning and at times coming 
quite close inshore in search of food. 

■ Its spindle-shaped and beautifully curved 
body with its smooth surface; and the 
greatly developed tail with its deeply 
forked fin combine to make it ideally 
. adapted for swimming quickly through 
the water. 

For the larger part of the year it 
swims in shoals, each shoal consisting of 
a number of fishes all the same size. 
In summer and early autumn the shoals 
. are broken up and fewer fishes are 
seen together. While the shoals are 
present drift-net fishing is undertaken ; 
when the shoals break up the fishermen 
use the line. 

Shoaling Fishes and Bait 

It is usually understood that the 
shoaling fishes do not take a bait, and 
when they feed they do so with their 
mouths wide open, taking in the small 
floating life (the plankton) which is 
filtered through the gills. 

This is chiefly in spring and early 
summer. Later on, when the shoals 
break up, the fishes eat in a different 
way. Then larger animals are selected, 
the mackerel darting about and catching 
what they see. - This food may be 
Crustacea, chiefly copepods, which are 
small shrimp-like creatures, worms and 
molluscs, or they cat tiny fishes. 

In summer round the Plymouth 
coast the britt come in in masses, 

! consisting of small herrings, pilchards, 
and sprats a few inches long. The sprats 
are the most numerous, the pilchards 
coming next and the herrings coming in 
the smallest numbers. 

Whitebait as Mackerel Food 

This britt is the whitebait of commerce, 
the Thames whitebait being usually 
: chiefly composed of young herring. 
,Shoals of. other tiny silvery fishes (the 
so-called mackerel-midge) are composed 
of young rockling, which also form food 
for the mackerel. Chasing these small 
fishes come the mackerel close to the 
shore, and often, chasing the mackerel, 
come the porpoises, 

A school of porpoises near the coast is 
an almost sure sign of the presence of 
mackerel. It is at this time when the 
mackerel are eating the fishes that they 
can be caught with a line. 

In the selection of food the mackerel 
often keeps to one kind and then 
changes to another. This may be 
because at the time it may be feeding 
where at first one special food pre¬ 
dominates followed by something quite 
different, the plankton being; always 
on the move ; or it may have been 
feeding in different layers of water where 
different food is present in each layer. 

From Copepods to Molluscs 

On investigating the stomachs of 
-mackerel it has been found that fre¬ 
quently two kinds of food are present, 
which arc distinctly divided, showing 
that first one kind and then another 
was taken—a breakfast, say, of copepods 
and a supper of molluscs. 

Interesting doings have been seen 
by an observer suspended in mid-water 
while diving from a salvage vessel. 

He found that the mackerel congre¬ 
gated round the ship and could be seen 
parting to and fro and selecting 
certain animals as food, in this case 
chiefly copepods. The presence of the 
Vessel, which formed a dark background 
Against which the plankton showed up, 
was obviously an advantage to the 
fishes, which were quick to avail them¬ 
selves of it. 


Einstein 

A Citizen of the World 

The new Pharaoh of Germany and the 
Jews is Herr Hitler. 

Having driven the Jews to despair or 
exile, he would rob them too. * The 
German Government has forbidden the 
sending of any money for the support of 
refugee Jews who have emigrated. If 
they will not starve in Germany they 
shall starve abroad. Instead of the Jew 
spoiling the Egyptian the German is 
spoiling the Jew. 

Among the 1500 Jews from Germany 
who have taken refuge in England is one 
who has been treated as badly as any of 
them, if not worse. He is Professor 
Einstein, who belongs not to Germany 
but to the world. Germany has burgled 
his house and stolen his violin. 

What Germany Fails to See 

This great man, the greatness of whose 
intellect is recognised by every mathe¬ 
matician of every country, and is an 
article of faith even among those who 
have not the dimmest idea of his all- 
embracing mathematical theories, sat in 
the House of Commons the other night 
to hear the applause of the British 
Parliament. 

The applause was not for his supreme 
intellect; . it was. an expression of 
sympathy for a man of simple soul and 
blameless career who found himself 
without a country and for no fault except 
that he is a Jew. So was Jesus Christ. 

The old Roman poet said that to the 
strong man the whole world is his 
Fatherland. Professor Einstein, cogitat¬ 
ing his higher mathematics and playing 
on a borrowed fiddle in the peace of 
Oxford, may console himself with the 
thought that England, America, Spain, 
and France are proud to receive and 
harbour him. 

It is only Germany who is unable to 
perceive his greatness and her own 
littleness. 

SAMUEL MASON’S WAY 
Making the Wheels Go Round 

There are many ways of helping to 
make the wheels of life run more 
smoothly. 

Twenty years ago, when Mr Samuel 
Mason was lying ill in hospital at Hull, 
he made up his mind that if he recovered 
he. would undertake, as a thankoffering, 
to keep the castors of all the hospital 
beds oiled, so that when the beds were 
moved about the wards they would run 
smoothly without jerking the patients. 

As soon as he was well enough he 
started on this monotonous task; and 
ever since, year after year, he has spent 
part of his week-ends doing this service 
for the patients. 

As time went on the work increased, 
for there are now nearly 300 beds at the 
Hull Royal Infirmary, and an annexe of 
a hundred more beds has been opened. 

When Mr Mason left Hull about two 
years ago everybody thought the work 
was ended. But distance makes no 
difference to him. Although he is now 
73, this energetic old man travels once 
a year to Hull from Churchdown in 
Gloucestershire, and as actively as ever 
he sets to work to oil the castors not only 
of the beds, but of any other piece of 
liospi tab equipment which has wheels. 


In the Auction Rooms 

. The following prices have lately been paid 
m the auction rooms for* objects of interest. 

Portrait by Gerard Soest. . £4600 
Eight letters by Napoleon . £4400 

Landscape by Hobbema . . £1450 

A silver chalice, 1535 . . . £1100 

Painting by Paul Veronese . £540 

Early Flemish painting . . £461 

l5th-cent. silver coconut cup . £310 

Painting by Gerard Dou . . £310 

A silver milk jug, 1709. . £187 

The catalogue of the sale of Napoleon’s 
effects at St Helena in 1822 was sold for £33. 


NEWS IN A WHISPER 

No More Shrieking 
Headlines For Austria 

WHAT WOULD OUR 
SENSATIONALS DO? 

No longer arc Austrian newspapers 
allowed to shriek unimportant news in 
headings ten times as big as their subject. 

Austrians arc being given the oppor- 
unity "of judging for themselves the 
importance of news without the distrac¬ 
tions f these mammoth headlines; and wc 
fccl’wc could do with a few of such 
restrictions in England. We have far too 
many sensational papers which seek to 
make up for their dullness by the size 
of tlicir type. 

The new Austrian decree allows no 
heading bigger than is to be found 
above each article on Page 6 of the C.N., 
the bigger type for headlines and the 
smaller type for cross-heads. No sub¬ 
headings are allowed, and a headline 
may only run into two lines if it is not 
spread over more than one column. 
Much of this is absurd, but wc like the 
spirit of it. 

Our Daily Yells 

It is said that the more extravagant 
press of Vienna can hardly recognise 
itself, and wc can well believe it, for 
whatever would our Daily Yells look 
like if these restrictions were applied 
to English newspapers ? 

A week before we heard of this new 
Austrian decree wc measured for curio¬ 
sity several headings in one of our 
London sensationals. In two cases 
the headings took up as much space 
as the news which followed ; in two 
others they took up half as much 
again ; and there was one example of 
two inches of trivial news following 
five inches of flamboyant headlines. And 
all this in a paper which thinks itself 
very serious, very dignified, and so 
much better than the rest. 


HARD TIMES CAMP 
One More Good Thing 

The Boy Scouts started it. Now 
everyone wants to go camping. The 
newest idea is camps for the unemployed. 

Shoreditch is sending a batch into 
camp on Lord Alington’s estate, Crichcl 
in Dorset, and it is hoped to keep fifty 
men in camp from now on right through 
the winter. 

Every month a fresh batch of men 
will come to the camp, and each man 
will pay four or five shillings for his keep 
each week. 

The camp will break the terrible 
monotony and depression of unemploy¬ 
ment. It will give Shoreditch men good 
country air, and will .help to get the 
men’s muscles into trim. 

Most of the food will be produced by 
the campers, once the camp has been 
established. 

It is another of the good things that 
have come out of bad times. The C.N. 
wishes all such camps good luck. 


BALTIC SONGSTERS 

That little Estonia lias a truly music- 
loving people is proved by the numerous 
song festivals held every year through¬ 
out the country, culminating every.five 
years in a National Festival in the pic¬ 
turesque capital of Tallinn. 

A Jubilee Festival has lately been 
held before an audience of 146,000, 
among the guests being the President- of 
the neighbouring republic Latvia and 
many visitors from America and Europe. 

No fewer than 653 choirs, bands, and 
orchestras took part, totalling 20,000 
people, all of whom had been tirelessly 
practising for three years. 

The Festival opened with a procession 
of all the choirs to the accompaniment 
of 80 bands and orchestras, the pro¬ 
cession being several miles long and 
taking two hours to pass through the 
streets to the town park. 


HITLER AT THE 
KEYHOLE 

TURNING OUT 
GERMANY’S POCKETS 

Greatest Hold-Up of a Nation 
in AH History 

A DRAMATIC 40 MINUTES 

Whatever Germany lacks in these 
days of stress and trial, she has excep¬ 
tionally good organisers. 

The genius who stopped all traffic by 
road and rail on a never-to-be-forgotten 
day last month achieved something 
which only the deep reverence for the 
supreme sacrifice felt in our country on 
Armistice Day has ever accomplished 
before. But it was by force and not by 
love that the German Dictator held up 
a nation of 60,000,000 men and women 
and turned out their pockets and the 
vehicles in which they were travelling. 

As the clocks struck twelve every 
motor was stopped and the gates of 
every railway station were barred by 
the police, helped by an army of half a 
million Brown Shirts. The excuse was 
that there was a plot against Hitler, and 
documents revealing its instigators and 
associates might be discovered by this 
dramatic search. 

Rulers Who Stop at Nothing 

A curious feature of the orders given 
to the police was that the hold-up was 
to cease exactly forty minutes past the 
hour, when the great traffic jams in all 
the cities of Germany were permitted to 
resolve themselves. 

So secretly had the plans been made 
that not a whisper of what was coming 
seems to have leaked out. 

What the result has been on the 
minds of the ordinary peace-loving 
German we cannot say; but look at this 
action how wc will, it proves up to the 
hilt that the German people are con¬ 
trolled by rulers who will stop at 
nothing. It is a Keyhole Dictatorship. 
Dictator Hitler and his army are acting 
as ruthlessly and effectively against the 
people of their own land as the Kaiser’s 
men acted in Belgium and France in the 
early clays of the war. 

Justice at a Discount 

All the news from Germany points the 
same sad way. Justice is at a discount, 
spies abound, public prosecutors arc 
given powers which remind us of no¬ 
thing less than the travesties of trials 
all over France during the Revolution 
there or the practices of our - own Star 
Chamber in far-off days. Again and 
again pardons are being granted to the 
police and their auxiliaries the Brown 
Shirts for murders and the many 
cruelties practised by them. 

It is true that a recent decree de¬ 
clares that amnesties to the Nazis who 
take the law into their own hands arc to 
be no longer granted, but there have 
been similar decrees before which have 
been treated as scraps of paper. More 
ancl more arc the police and their half¬ 
million auxiliaries being treated as a 
race apart, with swift reprisals on any 
citizen who dares so much as show his 
intention of resisting one .of them. 

Newspapers and the Police 

Other nations are getting very anx¬ 
ious about these special privileges, 
especially as laws forbid any newspapers 
to refer to police activities. The rulers 
o£ Germany arc rapidly turning this 
force into the most disciplined army in 
Europe, and giving it field-training. Arc 
there really dangerous enemies to this 
force within the boundaries of Germany, 
or is its ultimate purpose to crush free¬ 
dom in nations beyond them ? 


A CORRECTION 

We very much regret that we attri¬ 
buted the famous saying concerning the 
Laodiceans to St Paul, when it occurs 
in the Revelation of St John; and we 
thank the numerous readers who pointed 
out this slip. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



WELCOME RAIN 

The long period of drought in 
Ontario has been broken and 
heavy rains have brought great 
relief to crop-raising areas, many 
of which were suffering badly. 





A WONDERFUL SPECTACLE 
Inflammable gases escaping from 
a dormant volcano crater in the 
Copsa region of Transylvania 
becoming ignited, flames 900 
feet high have been turning night 
into day over a large area. 
KS 


THE HUNTERS HUNTED 
Bears now come down to some 
Siberian rivers to catch fish, 
of which they are very fond. 
While they 'are thus engaged, 
native hunters often lie in wait 
to capture them. 


ESKIMO SINGERS 
When Colonel and Mrs 
Lindbergh, who have 
been making a survey 
flight between New York 
and Greenland, arrived 
at Godthaab, Eskimos 
welcomed them with a 
sing-song. 


A TL ANTIC 


MORE WASTED COFFEE 
An abnormally large coffee crop 
is expected in Brazil, where 
there has been much over¬ 
production in recent years. 
40 per cent of the new crop is to 
be surrendered for destruction. 



SHRIMPING IN AFRICA 
Native fishermen are 
, busy catching a kind of 
yellow shrimp which 
chokes the Cameroon 
River and neighbouring 
estuaries at this time. 
It is caught in millions, 
salted, and sold. 


RUBBER TYRES ON THE RAILWAY 
In Madagascar a pneumatic- 
tyred railcar is maintaining a 
service between Antananarivo 
and Tamatave, taking nine hours 
for the journey against fourteen 
hours by steam train. 


PEST TURNED TO PROFIT 
Australia’s great pest, the rabbit, 
is providing a profitable source 
of employment for hundreds 
of unemployed men who arc 
trapping the animals to satisfy 
a demand for their skins. 


A GOLDEN-HEARTED MAN 
OF LEAD 

Helping a Famous Hospital 


WANTED, A FIRST-RATE 
SUMMER GALE 
Using the Beach To Save Rates 


THE DOG IN A HOLE 
And the Man Who Got 
It Out 


A ROMAN FORT ON THE 
PENNINES 

Offered as a Dumping Ground 


It is not often that a burst pipe 
brings us good luck, but it is clear that 
it can do so sometimes. 

The other day a plumber was engaged 
to do some repairs at the Elsie Inglis 
Memorial Hospital in Edinburgh, the 
famous hospital erected in honour of a 
courageous woman doctor who, with 
a band of Scottish medical women, 
went to Serbia during the dark years 
of the war and did noble work among 
the wounded. 

Like everyone else who visits this 
gracious hospital, our plumber was full 
of admiration; and he is one of those 
people who express their admiration in 
a practical way. Besides being a 
plumber he is also the capable actor- 
manager of a small amateur theatrical 
company; and so, when he went to the 
matron and asked permission to produce 
an entertainment in aid of the hospital, 
the matron was delighted. 

For two nights at the University 
Settlement Hall the plumber and his 
company delighted an enthusiastic 
audience with their wit and originality. 
They sang, they danced, they poked 
fun at themselves—and at the audience 1 
A small orchestra of six played tirelessly. 

When, during an interval, the secretary 
asked the audience to join in a hearty 
vote of thanks to our plumber and his 
company people clapped till their hands 
were tingling. 

A NEW SLEIGH 

A huge motor-sleigh is being built at 
Moscow for use in forthcoming Russian 
Arctic expeditions. 

It can travel under its own power 
in the deep snows of Siberia, and can be 
converted into a car for running on 
ordinary roads within a few minutes, j 
The sleigh has cabin accommodation 
for four people, and will carry half a 
ton of luggage. 


The local councillors of Fleetwood in 
Lancashire are longing for a gale. 

What they want is a real strong gale 
when the Moon is new ; for only this 
can save the ratepayers from an in¬ 
crease in their payments and make their 
shores presentable to their visitors. 

The hoped-for gale must beat shore¬ 
ward so as to pile up shingle on the 
beach. The Council sells this shingle 
to road contractors and makes profits 
of thousands of pounds, which are used 
for increasing the amenities of Fleetwood. 

So great has the demand been for this 
shingle that the beach is depleted and the 
appearance of the sea-front suffers. 


ICO PER CENT SUCCESS 

A remarkable ioo per cent record of 
success has l)een maintained by the 
National Institute’s School For Blind 
Masseurs. 

The school was opened by the King 
in 1915, and since that time more than 200 
blind men and women have been trained, 
and every one has qualified. During the 
18 years there has not been one failure. 

This year’s candidates included a girl 
student who had previously become blind 
while undergoing her course as a hospital 
nurse, and a young man who - lost his 
sight while studying for the B.Sc.< degree. 


THE BEES IN HIS BEARD 

It is a term of reproach to many 
a worthy old gentleman that he has n 
bee in his bonnet. 

It has been the fate of few, surely, to 
have harboured a whole swarm in their 
beards. Yet this extraordinary thing 
happened to an elderly gentleman who 
had fallen asleep in the Ticrgarten at 
Berlin the other morning. The buzzing 
of the bees awakened him ; but he kept 
quite still while friends summoned the 
fire brigade, who quickly freed him 
from his unwelcome visitors. 


“ Bother that dog ! ” said the people 
of Teynham, near Sittingbourne. 

Day after day it was heard barking. 

“ Whose dog is it ? ” people began to 
ask. Nobody’s dog had been barking. 
Then they began to ask, “ Where is it ? " 

The sound was traced to a hole in an 
old chalk pit. 

,The hole was known to be 65 feet deep. 

Somebody lowered a basket with 
food in it, and when the basket was 
hauled up it was seen that part of the 
basket had been devoured by the 
ravenous animal. 

When Constable Wall heard this, he 
said he was going down, whatever the risk. 

Some told him that he would break 
his neck ; and it was certainly a dan¬ 
gerous business. But down he went, 
and found a half-demented cross-bred 
sheepdog snarling at the bottom. 

Before rescue could be attempted the 
constable had to make friends with the 
dog, half-starved and vicious from its 
suffering. At last it grew quiet and 
trustful, and was hauled to the top. 

Then, as no one knew its owner, it 
went to the police-station, well content to 
follow its brave new friend into custody. 


THE RAILWAYS MOVING ON 

A new type of railway van adaptable 
for a wide variety of purposes is being 
introduced by the L.M.S, Railway, to 
carry such diverse traffic as pigeons, 
fruit, cars, theatrical scenery, and ordin¬ 
ary luggage. 

Each of the new vehicles weighs 25 
tons and is carried on eight wheels, 
being constructed of teak and steel with 
a fireproof floor. In addition to two 
pairs of double doors on each side, 
double folding-doors with loading plates 
are fitted at each end, while along each 
side of the interior are two' rows of 
folding shelves for loading pigeon crates 
or fruit baskets. 


One of the chain of forts built by the 
Roman legionaries for the defence of 
Britain against the enemies to the North 
is in danger of being submerged below 
the rubbish of Saddleworth. 

The local farmer in whose fields the 
site of this ancient monument lies has 
offered it to the Urban District Council 
for use as a dumping ground. 

Though there is not much to see, the 
site, known as Castleshaw, is a piece of 
history, and as such has been partly 
excavated and pottery has been found. 
The officer in control of the troops 
stationed there evidently felt the cold 
of this military post lying 900 feet high 
on the slope of the Pennincs, because a 
hypocaust for heating his bath has been 
found there. 

The site has some exceptional features, 
as one fort lies within another, one wall 
being common to both ; the outer fort 
covers over three acres, the inner a little 
over half an acre. The walls were of. 
turf on a foundation of stone. 

Archaeologists are hoping to complete 
the excavations, which were interrupted 
by the war; so there are strong reasons 
against the site being buried under a 
pile of refuse. 


A BLIND COW 

Jessie, a Shorthorn cow of Gilmore 
in New South Wales, has made the best 
of her 30 years of life in spite of the 
handicap of being born blind. 

She has a wonderful sense of hearing 
and .smelling, and is able to find all the 
gateways of her home paddock. 

Sometimes cattle with eyes' to sea 
fall into creeks or waterholes, but s:i 
'carefully does Jessie feel and smell 
her way about that she has never had 
an accident. 

She has brought wealth to her owners, 
for she has had 24 calves, every one 
being of outstanding quality. 
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Sweep Away the Dustbins 

r "TiiE London County Council 
1 has got out its big broom 
for the London slums. 

In ten years beginning next 
spring the broom will have done 
£35,000,000 worth of work in 
clearing out these dustbins of 
London and in giving a quarter 
of a million of men, women, and 
children new dwellings fit for a 
citizen of a great city to live in. 

Even £35,000,000 spent in this 
way will not clean up London, let 
alone many other towns still 
unable to conceal their areas of 
miserable dwellings. The L.C.C. 
plan speaks of re-housing a quarter 
of a million slum-dwellers. But 
what are they among so many ? 
More than 100,000 people a year 
are added to London's swelling 
numbers. Happily most of these 
do not sink into the slums, but 
some do, and the figures show the 
magnitude of the problem. 

It can only be handled by many 
hands together. It must be taken 
up by, every Council and every 
public authority with the neces¬ 
sary authority and responsibility, 
and they must all work with the 
single object in view. 

Too long we have been content 
to say, or to let platform orators 
say for us, that it is an appalling 
thing to think of hundreds of 
thousands of people condemned 
to live in foul conditions. 
Familiarity with these eloquent 
phrases has bred indifference. 
Everybody waits for somebody 
else to do something about it, 
and the slums remain as unal¬ 
tered as the weather. 

But they are not unalterable 
if the public will stand behind 
their local authorities, not 
patiently, but demanding action 
loudly and insistently. 

A slum is as false an economy 
in the body politic as a smok¬ 
ing factory chimney. Both are 
wasteful. Both poison the air. 

For those reasons every praise 
must be given to the London 
County Council for its courage in 
declaring that it is going to 
invest £35,000,000 of the rate- 
, payer’s money in decent dwell¬ 
ings for those who need them. 

The Council has done a great 
deal already. The building of 
new houses under its hopeful 
housing schemes since the war 
has proceeded by fits and starts ; 
but over 12,000 houses have been 
raised. We have, seen some of 
the great blocks, and they are 
splendid. It all shows what can 
be done by men of goodwill. In 
that spirit of not being dis¬ 
couraged, even when sweeping 
out the slums seems like sweeping- 
up the sands of the sea, let the 
L.C.C. go on with its task and 
let all our other cities follow. They 
will not fail if they mean to win. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



To a Well-Dressed Fellow 

]f the well-dressed gentleman who 
threw his empty matchbox down 
outside the C.N. office will call at the 
office he will hear something greatly 
to his moral advantage. 

© 

A Passer-By 

r JhiE C.N. has been speaking lately 
of the reverence or non-rever¬ 
ence shown by people when passing 
the Cenotaph. 

Yesterday we passed the Memorial 
by Lincoln's Inn Fields and noticed a 
gentleman in a silk hat go by. It is 
not usual to notice each and every 
memorial, and that is why we should 
do so in passing the Cenotaph, which 
seems so much to embody all the 
others. We should hardly have seen 
this silk-hatted gentleman passing by 
except for the fact that, standing 
beside him, a working-man reverently 
took off his hat when he reached that 
pathetic list of names. The names arc, 
of course, of young solicitors and 
barristers, few of whom, if any, 
would be likely to be personally known 
to the man who greeted them. 

© 

Ihc Sparrow s Prayer 

(Overheard during a heat wave) 

A wild bird came along today, 

And brought his mate and little one. 
I paused awhile within their way : 
Warm was the Sun. 

Twas wonderful to hear him pray < 
(He must have thought me God, I 
think), 

It is not so much our bread (he said), 

Give us , this day , our daily drink . 

Egbert Sandforcl 

'© 

We Never Can Tell 

Jf anyone is doubtful of his in¬ 
dividual capacity to change pub¬ 
lic opinion this incident will, we hope, 
give such a one new courage. 

The President of the Oxford Union, 
who became famous through the reso¬ 
lution that was passed in favour of 
Pacifism, came to realise that a narrow 
political nationalism was not in 
keeping with Christianity. 

He went to Holland and was able to 
convert a Dutch journalist to the 
same point of view. The Dutchman 
in his turn went to Geneva and met a 
German journalist who has influence 
with 1400 newspapers in Europe. He 
also was so thoroughly converted to 
the mind and spirit of Christ that he 
is now determined to use his influence 
and capabilities in favour of an inter¬ 
national outlook based on the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. 

We can never tell what new forces 
we may be letting loose if we arc true 
to our ideals. 

© 

A Word to Youth 

From him who comes later into the 

world more is required. Goethe 


The Failure 

guccESS is great, and, as Walt 
Whitman says; Defeat is some¬ 
times great. 

We are afraid there is no greatness 
in the failure of the World Conference. 
It is failure of an ignoble kind, for it 
means nothing more or less than 
the bankruptcy of the world’s political 
leaders. 


The plain fact of the Conference is 
that it made no serious attempt to 
deal with the cause of the ruin of the 
world, and it must be recorded with 
sorrow that 66 nations have gone home 
after a holiday costing £180,000, 
for which probably nobody is a penny 
the worse. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ clock tower at a seaside resort is to 
be removed. The inhabitants think 
it is high time. 

□ 

A collapsible bed is very, useful. So 
long as it doesn’t let you down. 

□ 

Road-making has become a fine art. 

A new opportunity for pavement 
artists. 

0 

|n England you don’t know what to 
take with you on holidays, some¬ 
body says. 
Take your 
chance. 

0 

A COMEDIAN 

boasts that 
he can always 
take a joke. 
Other comedi¬ 
ans declare he 
has often 
taken theirs. 

□ 

go me boys 
like to get 
their, own back. Better than taking 
other people’s. 

□ 

]\Jany doctors become dentists. See 
more openings. 

0 

A liner from U.S.A. was reported to be 
carrying a light mail. A lamp-post ? 
□ 

A burst pipe flooded a shop the other 
day. The occupants must now be 
in low water. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a sea urchin 
is a sandy cove 


0 


Qurling-tongs have come into use 
again. On a wave of popularity. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 


jyjANSFiELD has turned its old war 
tank into scrap iron. 


T IIE B.B.C. has received 8000 let¬ 
ters from overseas about Empire 
Broadcasting. 


Two thousand British Scouts are in 
Hungary for the Jamboree. 

C.N. article on Grith Fyrd Camps 
has brought them a cheque of 
£53 from Miss Skelton of Penge. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Hatred poisons the giver rather than 

the receiver. 


All the World’s a Stage 

By Our Town Girl 

As we go along our way in the 
streets, in the shops, and in the 
trains, dramas, comedies, tragedies 
are enacted before our very eyes, and 
though we ourselves may be also on 
the stage we arc always of the audi¬ 
ence too. However, it is seldom, 
if ever, we see a play to the finish, 
for the curtain only rings up on a 
portion of the plot. 

This week we sat waiting for a train 
at a railway station opposite some 
telephone boxes. In and out of them 
people came and went, but we hardly 
noticed such a happening until the 
face of a man caught our attention. 

All over it anxiety was written 
large. He opened the door of the box 
as if it were the entrance to a new 
world (perhaps it was). He fidgeted 
with his feet and his hands while 
waiting for the call to come through, 
and held his lips tightly together. 

His business, whatever it was, was 
short, for in a minute he opened the 
door again. As he emerged we saw 
that the expression of his face had 
completely changed; it was half- 
smiling, and. was flushed with a kind 
of subdued pleasure ; he threw back 
his shoulders as he would throw off a 
burden. Then he walked down the 
platform as if his feet were winged. 

What had that far-away voice in 
that little box said to him ? We do 
not know, and never shall. He has 
passed with the other million strangers 
who pass each other in London's 
length and breadth ; but we still re¬ 
member the one small act of one man's 
small drama, which we watched from 
the audience, taking place on the 
greatest of all stages. 

© 

Telescoped History 

LTere is an interesting fact in con¬ 
nection with dates that seems to 
roll the years back very quickly. 

There was a certain archdeacon of 
Suffolk, a Mr R. H. Groome, rector of 
Earl Soham and Monk Soham in that 
county, who was born in 1810 and 
died in 1889. 

In 1853 in one of his notebooks he 
makes this entry : . 

In the year 1853 I buried James Burrows 
of this parish at the reputed age of 100 
years. Talking with him a few years before 
his death, 1 asked if his father had lived 
to be an old man, and he said that he had. 

Also, the note added, his grand¬ 
father had lived to a good age too, 
he himself being a big boy when he 
died. When asked if the grandfather 
spoke of things he remembered in the 
past the old man had said, “ Yes; he 
was fond of speaking of past days, and 
remembered the Dutch king coming 
over." 

Then Mr Groome makes a reckoning. 
Supposing old Burrows had been born 
in 1755 he would have been 15 (a big 
boy) in 1770, and supposing his 
grandfather had died in 1770, aged 
96, this would have meant that he 
was born in 1675, a few years before 
William of Orange landed in England. 
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THE KING OPENS HIS LETTERS 


EVERY MAN AND 
HIS COUNTRY 

TRYING TO SAVE U.S.A. 
President Roosevelt and His 
Remarkable Plans 

AMERICA’S WAY OUT OF 
THE CRISIS 

The scorn and ridicule of the world 
was the lot of the Russian Government 
when it turned inside out the commercial 
and industrial practices of nations and 
boldly acted on the untried theories of 
economists which had been proved to be 
unsound on paper. 

And now the world is holding its 
breath at the economic revolution im¬ 
plicit in the schemes of the American 
President and at their reception by the 
staunchest body of individualists on the 
face of the Earth. 

The President and the Conference 

There is little doubt that President 
Roosevelt was responsible for the failure 
of the World Conference. But for his 
eager acquiescence it would not have 
been held when it was, yet it was his own 
action which struck the mortal blow even 
more than the selfish nationalism of the 
delegates attending it. Yet astonishment 
rather than condemnation o£ his action 
filled the lobbies of the Conference 
itself, and so important seemed his 
experiment for putting to the proof his 
new theory of each nation saving itself 
that the delegates departed to their 
homes to await results, or perhaps to 
imitate these drastic steps. 

Such steps arc the measures which 
arc taken by a great State when the 
enemy is at the gate, as he is at the 
world’s gate today in the garb of misery, 
unemployment, and desperation, with 
hate and every other progen}’- of Evil 
in attendance. 

Doing Our Bit 

When we in England were lighting for 
the survival of civilisation nearly 20 
years ago we had a magnificent little 
phrase : I am doing my bit, and, thanks 
to each one of us ,f doing our bit,” the 
nation survived its supreme test. 

President Roosevelt, in his famous 
broadcast the other day, when ho 
appealed to his people to help him in his 
great effort to redeem the fortunes * of 
their country, coined a similar phrase : 
I am doing my part. 

After declaring that all the legislation 
since he assumed office was part of a 
logical whole he explained that the first 
essential for a State so disturbed as 
America was to make the revenue meet 
the regular expenses, and this had been 
done. In the national banks only five 
per cent of the deposits were-now tied 
up. Debt interest charges under which 
large numbers of people were losing 
titles to their homes had been alleviated 
by his inflation legislation. 

As to the powers of the Government 
to spend millions of borrowed money to 
meet the emergency, lie was certain such 
loans were sound and would be repaid 
over a number of ycat's. Sums spent on 
afforestation and public works would 
be returned by half at least because the 
projects would pay for themselves. 

Need of United Action 

If all the people had work, fair wages, 
and fair profits they could buy the pro¬ 
ducts of their neighbours, and business 
would be good. It would not help much 
if tho fortunate half were very prosper¬ 
ous ; the best way was for everybody to 
be reasonably prosperous. 

He stressed the urgent need for united 
action. All employers in each com¬ 
petitive group must agree to pay the 
same wages and require the same shorter 
hours; then the workers would earn 
enough to buy and use the products of 
other industries. 

Referring to the new Textile Code by 
which child labour was abolished in a 
day (though it took England 85 years to 
do the same thing) Mr Roosevelt said 


W e like to think that of all the letters 
King Gustaf of Sweden opened on 
his 75th birthday he was most pleased 
with the one beginning : "Darling, can 
you meet me this evening at the usual 
rendezvous ? ” 

Pleased, but so surprised that he 
looked at the envelope again, and found 
that this loving message was not for him 
after all, but addressed to a sailor on'tho 
warship Gustaf the Fifth. The letter 
was marked Strictly Private, and that is 
why the secretary had left it unopened 
when dealing with the correspondence. 
The King did not attend the rendez- 


Continued from the previous column 
it made him happier than anything 
else with which he had been associated 
since he came to Washington. If need 
arose he would use the Recovery Bill 
which would compel laggard employers 
to adopt higher wages and shorter hours, 
and ho had used the Textile Bill to 
abolish child labour. 

But he asked the employers to carry 
out this means of 'bringing the unem¬ 
ployed bade into industry without the 
necessity for compulsion. He asked all 
employers who would assist him to 
write or telegraph to him, and the 
response was immediate and amazing. 
Such is the power of a man who appeals 
to the highest interest of the State 
and the nobler feelings of his fellows. 


vous, but the sailor did; for King Gustaf 
opened no more of his letters till he had 
dictated a telegram telling the captain of 
the ship that the sailor was to bo given 
leave that evening. It must have been 
a very puzzled captain and a still more 
bewildered sailor, for neither could 
understand tho King’s sudden interest 
in this particular subject, 

Not until the story came out in the 
papers did the sailor’s sweetheart know 
that she had addressed the King as 
Darling; but if wo know anything of 
women she has since remarked : " Well, 
he certainly behaved like a darling." 


WIDER WAYS IN THE 
BLIND WORLD 

Striking proof of the widening road 
to employment in the blind world was 
given at a recent gathering of blind 
people entertained by Mr and Mrs J. P. 
Hornung in the fine grounds of West 
Grinstead Park, 

The blind guests included a Doctor 
of Music, a choirmaster, basket--makers, 
teachers, a tea agent, pianoforte re¬ 
pairers, machine knitters, a shorthand- 
typist, journalists, printers of embossed 
books, and a gardener. All the arrange¬ 
ments for the outing had been made by 
the blind local secretary of the National 
Institute For the Blind. 


an East End garden 



Last week wo described how the London Children’s Garden Fund has encouraged boys and 
gills to make gardens on tho allotment plan in some of the dreariest parts of the city. Here 
wo give pictures of a beautiful garden at Stepney, in the East End. 


WARM 

IT HAS BEEN WARMER 
ELSEWHERE 

News of the Weather From 
Across the Atlantic 

THE BIRD’S HOT BATH 

It has been hot, very hot, but these notes 
from one of our American correspondents show 
that it has been hotter still elsewhere. 

Not long ago an English newspaper 
which found its way out into our mid- 
western States gave us a scries of 
crowded bathing pictures showing the 
effects of a heat-wave in England. 

The paper stated that the temperature 
had reached eighty degrees or more for 
several days. Instead of. sympathy it 
evoked from Americans something much 
more like envy of your cool green isle; 
for in a greater part of the United States 
the heat during June was the greatest 
that had ever been recorded. 

Some Curious Happenings 

The daily high mark ranged from 90 
to 150 degrees during most of the month. 
As sweltering day after sweltering 
day went by people began to lose 
interest in everything but the record- 
breaking temperatures and methods of 
relieving their discomfort. 

Three robins visiting a bird bath in 
one garden suddenly set up a terrific 
squawking. When the owner came into 
the garden to discover what had caused 
the commotion she found that‘the water 
in the bath was so hot that it had burned 
the poor birds. 

Two small boys set a frying-pan on the 
edge of the cement alley-way behind ■ 
their homes, placed butter in it, and then 
broke in four eggs when tho butter was 
melted. " The eggs took a little longer to 
fry than over a camp fire, but it was less 
effort and they tasted every bit as good," 
the little chaps declared. 

One housewife consoled herself over 
the heat by placing a tea kettle of water 
outside, where it got hot enough for 
dish washing and other kitchen uses. 
Another made strawberry jam by the 
heat of the Sun alone, setting the shallow 
pans of strawberries and sugar out under 
netting for several days. 

Ice in a Swimming-Pool 

' Asphalt pavements in the business 
sections became so soft that heels sank in 
nearly half an inch and ruined the sur¬ 
face: One curious tram conductor placed 
a thermometer on the strip of pavement 
between his tracks, and the mercury 
shot up to 130 degrees, which was as 
high as the thermometer would register. 

Next to ice cream and iced soft drink 
shops, open-air swimming-baths were the 
most popular rendezvous spots. 

When the water of one very large 
pool became about as refreshing to swim 
in as pea soup would be, the park com¬ 
missioner ordered 10,000 pounds of ice 
in 150 pound calces to bo dumped in. 
It may not have lowered the temperature 
of the water even one degree, but it did 
cause a little excitement and make 
bathers imagine themselves much cooler. 


OUR NOBLE NAMELESS 
ONES 

A Guinea For a Word 


The world wants a new word. We 
suggest to our readers that they help to 
find it. 

Every time wc write of the men who 
fought*for us in the Great War and lived 
to have to fight for themselves in the 
Great Peace our pen stops—for there is 
no word for them. 

After 15 years all that the English 
language has evolved for these men is the 
uninspired three-word description Ex- 
^ervicc Men. They deserve a better 
name, and the C.N. will pay a guinea to 
any reader who can find one acceptable. 
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JOHN BANKS AND 
HIS MONEY 

Charities Going On For 
200 Years 

LAW CASE BEGUN IN 1125 

Strange ghosts from the past centuries 
sometimes flit through the solemn 
Court of Chancery. 

Memories of kind-hearted John Banks, 
the Master of the Haberdashers Com¬ 
pany over 200 years ago, were recalled 
for an hour or two before Justice Far well 
in a recent petition by the Company. 

By his will in 1716 John Banks gave 
all his estate in Westminster on trust 
to pay a sum of £220 a year in annuities 
and charities. The property consisted 
of leaseholds involving mortgage and 
other complicated arrangements. In 
1725 a question concerning the trust 
came before the Court of Chancery, 
which took action several times during 
the eighteenth century; and when a 
mortgage of £10,000 was repaid in 
1792 an order of the Court directed the 
trustees to pay into Court the balance 
of the income from that sum so that it 
should accumulate as provision for 
expiration of leases. 

Various changes have since been 
made in the investment of the sum in 
Chancery, and in recent years the annual 
income from the trust fund has been 
£1543. The Haberdashers Company 
came to the conclusion that a larger 
yield was possible from the fund, and 
they have persuaded the Judge to pay it 
over to them again, lie consented, 
subject to certain stipulations. 

So, after 200 years the guardianship 
• of the estate reverts to the body which 
originally held it. 

NEW MILLS FOR OLD 
Lettuces and Tomatoes in 
the Weaving Shed 

Many a factory has started in the back 
room of a cottage; and we believe there 
is one well on the way at the moment. 

It is in Great Harwood in Lancashire, 
where Mr Alan Robinson, finding him¬ 
self without work after five years at 
Blackburn's Technical College, and not 
wishing to wait, like Mr Micawbcr, for 
something to turn up, collected enough 
old parts to start a small weaving 
apparatus in his room. 

His silk table-runners, scarves, and 
other dainty things sold as i£ they had 
no competitors in Lancashire, and soon 
Mr Robinson had to move to larger 
premises. He found a derelict garage, 
and now has three modern looms 
running by electric power. Towels arc 
now his speciality; and, strange to say, 
his difficulty is not so much how to get 
orders as to know who to refuse. 

,Thc preparation machinery consists 
of a gramophone motor and turntable 
with an old sewing-machine. Two 
Shuttles resting on the turntable give : 
the threads the required twist, while the 
sewing-machine does the actual winding. 

It is strange to read of factories 
growing up at this time, when .so many 
fully-fledged ones, arc derelict and dis¬ 
mantled. Only a short time ago we 
were telling of the different uses to which 
derelict cotton mills had been put; now 
we hear of one in Queen Street, Darwen, 
where thousands of tomatoes and let¬ 
tuces arc being grown most successfully 
by old mill-hands, who have turned the 
weaving shed into a market garden.' 


LONGER LINERS 

Four big Atlantic liners are to be 
lengthened each by forty feet. 

I11 spite of the increase in size of the 
ships the alteration in the shape of their 
bows will make them travel two knots 
faster with the same engine power. 
The work will cost so much that it will 
only be saved after four years running of 
the ships, and this only if the present 
price of fuel is maintained. 


The King’s Flax Harvest 



Harvesting the flax 



A boy finds a shady place 

Tho flax has lately been harvested on the King’s estate at Sandringham. The crop Is taken 
to King’s Lynn and shipped to Belfast, where it is made into linen. 


Moving Pictures 
of Moving Feet 

Curious Work in the 
Shoe Business 

Some curious work is going on in the 
boot and shoe business. 

The British boot and shoe trades have 
a special Research Association, and its 
director told the other day of the work 
that is to be done with a moving plat¬ 
form on which a man can walk without 
moving from the- one spot. 

His feet and their movements, with 
and without boots or shoes, are to be 
photographed in motion ; and from a 
study of the kinematograph pictures 
it is hoped to learn a great deal about 
the structure of footwear and its pos¬ 
sible improvements. 

A most ingenious measuring machine 
has been invented by which the shape 
of a foot can be recorded with great 
accuracy. The '* geometry * of the foot 
is plotted as a diagram, and measure¬ 
ments are made on little recording 
clocks, which tell the expert bootmaker 
a great deal more than he could get to 
know formerly about foot formation. 


A DOG—BUT A HERO 

The R.S.P.C.A. has fastened a silver- 
mounted collar, inscribed with the name 
of Bunty, about the neck of a mongrel 
dog, a cross between a spaniel and an 
Irish terrier. 

Bunty lives at Childwall, near Liver¬ 
pool. His mistress is Miss Beatrice 
Williamson, who lives in Well Lane; and 
Bunty is happy now, •; because Miss 
Williamson is well enough to take him 
for walks again. 

It was while she was preparing dinner 
one day that the great deed, was done. 
Miss Williamson fell in a sudden faint 
against the fire. Her clothing caught 
alight, and most of it was burned off when 
Bunty took a paw in the proceedings. 

He dragged her away from the fire, 
he tore at the burning dress, and he was 
patting out the smouldering portions 
when help came. 

Bunty was burned, but he didn't 
mind that. What he minded was being 
taken away from his mistress and hav¬ 
ing to be parted from her for five weeks 
while she was in hospital. 

But now she is home again, and Bunty 
is a happy dog once more. 


THE PIT PONY’S PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 

The C.N. welcomes a pamphlet issued 
by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain called the Truth About Pit Ponies. 

There is nothing new to the C.N. 
in this, for we have never contended 
that pit ponies are other than well 
cared for, and we have often given 
examples of the pride some miners 
take in their charges. 

Our contention has always been that 
the sooner haulage in our mines is 
mechanised the better; for we do not 
believe that it is making a right use o i 
animals to send a pony underground, 
however well treated there. 

We are, however, glad to see the 
pamphlet, for it assures us that the 
Mining Association has this question 
well in mind, and that until mechanisa¬ 
tion takes place the pit ponies will be 
well cared for. 

The splendid illustrations in this 
pamphlet are certainly good proof of 
good treatment. 


MR CROW, ENGINEER 

The tall poles for the wires for over¬ 
head electric transmission seem to have 
taken the fancy of the crow, for not only 
have nests been found attached to the 
overhead lines by pieces of wire, but the 
crows have in some cases actually used 
bits of wire in the construction of their 
nests ! In some cases pieces of wire 
nearly a fifth of an inch in diametei 
have been used. 

\ 
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JOHN RUSKIN'S HOME 

A Fine Place With 
a Memory 

A NEW HOUSE FOR THE NATION 

Brantwood, the house with beautiful 
grounds on Coniston Water, where 
Ruskin spent his old age, is to be made, 
into a Ruskin museum. 

Mr Howard Whitehousc, president 
of the Ruskin Society, has just secured, 
the property for the Education Trust. 
It is hoped that an endowment fund may 
be gradually formed, so that Brantwood 
may become a memorial for all time of a 
man whose influence is still working to 
change the world for the better. 

Pilgrims who go to see Ruslan's grave 
in the little churchyard of Coniston will 
now be able to visit the old home where 
he lived in seclusion for many years and 
was nursed through severe illnesses by 
his cousin Mrs Severn. In the house 
there is to be a permanent exhibition of 
It us kin's drawings, books, and manu¬ 
scripts. Before he died Mr Arthur 
Severn left many of these in the charge of 
Mr Whitehousc, his literary executor. 

Brantwood is to be as far as possible 
a centre for the interpretation of 
Ruskin’s teaching, so that his influence 
will still be at work down the ages ; and 
the house will be put to good use, for 
societies of many kinds will hold con¬ 
ferences here and there will sometimes 
be international meetings. It will also 
be used as a hostel, where students may 
spend their holidays. 

It was at Brantwood that Ruskin 
wrote Praeterita and many essays and 
articles. From its windows he would 
gaze for hours at the view of the lake and 
the mountains. 


THE LAST WOMAN TO TALK 
TO CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

The last living link with the Brontes 
is no more; Mile Louise Heger has 
passed on. 

She died on July 21, aged 94, the last 
person on this Earth to talk with 
Charlotte and Emily Bronte, 

We were speaking of her here only 
the other week; at the time when 
London had two Bronte plays running 
at the same time. 

In one of these plays (Clemence Dane’s 
Wild Decembers) Mile Heger appeared 
as a child saying Goodbye to Charlotte, 
the child of whom Charlotte wrote to 
her dear M Heger : " I remember well 
all five of them, especially Louise. She 
had so much character—so much truth 
n her little face.’* 

Later Charlotte wrote about this 
:hild in Villette, calling her Georgette. 
And now, as an equally lovable old 
iady, Louise Heger has died, but not 
oeforc she had left the world all she 
knew about these amazing sisters, and 
had seen to it that Chai'lotte’s letters 
to her father were in the British Museum’s 
safe keeping. 


MOTHER LOVE 

A mower in a field in Bavaria accident¬ 
ally injured one wing of a hen pheasant, 
the mother of eight young chicks. 

The mower left the nest intact, but 
the next day the chicks had gone. Later 
lie found them sixty yards away, 
covered by the uninjured wing of the 
mother bird. She herself had died from 
Hhe effects of her wound, but the devoted 
mother had used her ebbing strength to 
carry her brood, as she believed, to safety. 

TWO FLIGHTS MEET 

The Air Mail from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg recently found itself 
among a flock of about 3000 wild geesei 

Watchers from below say the geese 
took several hours passing over in 
detachments of 30 to 5c. 


Mr Jagger in Peace and war 



The Man and the Qun—at Chemistry, on Imperial Man in the Qrip of War 

Hyde Park Corner Chemical, House —at Hyde Park Corner 




St John and the Madonna at Kelham, Nottinghamshire 

Here are a few of the works of Mr Charles Sargeant Jagger, who, as described on this page, 
lias been awarded a gold medal by the Royal Society of British Sculptors for his stone groups 

at Imperial Chemical House. 


ONE OF OUR GREAT 
SCULPTORS 

MR JAGGER AND 
HIS WORK 

The Genius of a Boy From a 
Yorkshire Village 

A FINE GROUP OF MONUMENTS 

For the second time in his short career 
Mr Charles Sargeant Jagger has been 
awarded a gold medal by the Royal 
Society of British Sculptors. 

This time it is for his stone groups at 
Imperial Chemical House ; the last time 
was for the Artillery Memorial at Hyde 
Park Corner. 

In handing that medal to the sculptor 
Sir William Reynolds-Stephens declared 
that in addition to the qualities of 
massiveness and strength the memorial 
was endowed with poetry and thought 
and would show to posterity the grit of 
our race. 

The sculptor had shown grit himself 
in the fields of Flanders under the 
thunder of the great howitzer which 
dominates the group. He was but a 
plodding infantryman; but he won the 
Military Cross, and learned to hate war 
and all it meant for humanity, so that 
his many Peace Memorials do not shirk 
the portrayal of all its horror. 

Fight Against Difficulties 

The story of Charles Jagger is the 
story of a fight against difficulties. He 
was born 48'years ago in a Yorkshire 
colliery village, where school life was 
rough and ready for a boy who had 
already decided on his career in art. It 
happened in this way. His father, who 
was manager of the pit, had taken his 
son of six on a holiday trip to Whitby, 
and they were strolling along the 
seashore when the lad halted spellbound 
in front of a man moulding a sphinx. 

A penknife and .some lumps of sand¬ 
stone were henceforward the lad’s 
constant playthings as in serious vein he 
tried to shape in stone portraits on 
postcards from his father’s album. His 
father encouraged him, and at 14 sent 
him to the Art School at Sheffield. 
There the first man he encountered was 
the man he had watched shaping the 
sphinx on that memorable visit to 
Whitby l He was apprenticed to a metal 
engraver at Sheffield and at 18 was an 
art master at the School of Art. 

A Man With a Message 

When peace came he was not forgotten, 
and Sir George Frampton recommended 
him for one of the first Peace Memorials. 
It was obvious that here was a man with 
a message. Not since G. F. Watts’s 
Physical Energy had such work appeared. 
Mr Jagger holds that sculpture on the 
heroic scale should be as motionless as 
stone or marble itself, as motionless as 
the Sphinx at Karnak ; it should create 
in the mind of the beholder the feeling 
that it is there for ever. 

There is no getting away from the 
muscular magnificence of his soldiers and 
his symbolical figures of Justice, nor of 
the stress and anguish of a war-seared 
face. It is good that we should have 
on public record, as in his Artillery 
Memorial, the horror of modern war, its 
soldiers standing with arms outstretched 
as if on a cross and the solemn bier 
behind. Let all who think lightly of 
war make a pilgrimage to Hyde Park 
Corner and not be afraid to look. 

More Hope For the Future 

But the gold medal this year is for 
work of more hope for the future. On 
the magnificent home of Imperial 
Chemicals by the Thames Mr Jagger 
has symbolised in four groups, each 
12 feet high, our four staple industries : 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Marine, Trans¬ 
port, and Building Construction. 

Mr Jagger is a strenuous worker, ever 
breaking-up his first models and starting 
again, for, as he truly says, the craft 
of sculpture is not for the faint-hearted. 
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THE TELEPHONE AS A 
TRADE BAROMETER 

Promising Sign of the Turn of 
the Tide 

7000 MILLION STAMPS 

In the last two years over two million 
of the telephone subscribers in the world 
had to give up their instruments, but 
there was an increase of subscribers in 
this country. 

The ownership of a telephone has 
come to indicate to the Government the 
rise and fall of prosperity in this country. 

The estimate is made not so much by 
the numbers of new subscribers but by 
the number who give up this instrument, 
so invaluable to the busy trader; and 
our net increase of 66,000 is a most 
promising sign of the turn of the tide. 
We now have 463 telephones for every 
10,000 of the population, leading Ger¬ 
many by six. Advertising the telephone 
has proved very successful. 

Letters by Air 

The Postmaster-General had other 
good news for us in his annual survey 
addressed to Parliament in which this 
progress was announced. 

More letters arc being written in the 
British Isles than ever before, and 
nearly 7000 million postage stamps were 
sold last year. Nearly 50 million postal 
orders of 6d and is were sold and 1G0 
millions of other denominations. 

In the last five years the weight of 
letters carried by air has increased by 
nearly 300 per cent, and in the past 
twelve months over 1,200,000 talks took 
place over the sea to other lands. 

Even telegrams numbered 136 mil¬ 
lions, though the deficit in financial 
return is higher than last year. 

The most welcome announcement, 
perhaps, was the report on the Post 
Office Savings Bank, which has well over 
£300,000,000 standing to the credit of 
nine and a half million depositors, a 
million more than in 1912, with each 
depositor having an average of half as 
much again to his credit. 

Eight Millions on Supplies 

Designed for wise saving and for 
prudence in spending, the Bank has 
introduced a Gd stamp scheme, and 
already 800,000 books for these stamps 
have been issued. 

There have been great developments 
all round this year, and the Post Office 
has definitely established its position as 
the telephone centre of Europe. There 
is now no waiting list for the installation 
of telephones, a great convenience to 
business firms and private subscribers. 

It is not always realised that the Post¬ 
master-General is one of the largest 
buyers in this country ; his Department 
spent the huge sum of £8,000,000 for 
supplies of all kinds in the course of last 
year, all except the payment for raw 
copper being expended in this country. 

Ideas From the Staff 

\Ve are glad to learn, too, that steps 
have been taken to speed up the building 
of new post offices and the recondition¬ 
ing of these out of date. The additional 
expenditure of £50,000 this year and 
£200,000 next year will help to reduce 
the unemployment figures. 

One other interesting little statement 
was made by the Postmaster in com¬ 
menting on the work of his huge staff. 
He told us that lie had received over 
8000 ideas for the improvement of the 
service from its members. 

There is no doubt that the right spirit 
is abroad in this great national under¬ 
taking, which recognises that the Post 
Office was made for man and not man 
for the Post Office. 


A Book of Courage 

Riding Two Horses 
into U.S.A. 

Talcs of Hazard. John Lane. 5s. 

The Book of Courage would be a 
fitting title for this collection of almost 
unbelievable adventures of real life. 

Those of us who listened-in to the 
Hazard Series of wireless talks, each 
given by a man who had risked his life 
in some notable achievement, will be 
glad to have the stories in book form, 
especially as there is a foreword by 
Admiral Evans, who starts the book 
with his too-short story, In Search of 
the South Pole. 

We have a glimpse, not easily to be 
forgotten, of life in the Foreign Legion; 
and there is a splendid story of how 
an Englishman helped the commander 
of the Scutari gendarmes to round up 
some Turkish brigands and thus brought 
peace and prosperity back to the country. 
Perilous Voyaging 

Variety is one of the attractions of 
the book. Martyr Weston, who has 
made many perilous voyages in a small 
sailing-boat, including a double crossing 
of the Atlantic, tells of some thrilling 
experiences during a voyage from Nova 
Scotia to Massachusetts. He runs into 
a hurricane and is almost driven on to 
the Georges Shoals, where his boat 
would have been instantly shattered to 
splinters by the mighty breakers. 

The interest of this book never 
slackens and the last story is one of 
the best. A. F. Tschiffely, a Swiss- 
Argentine, tells how he rode two horses 
from the extreme south of South 
America to the United States. He 
wanted to prove to the Government of 
Argentina that the wild breed of 
horses, descendants of the stock which 
was shipped to America about 400 years 
ago by the Spanish Conquistadores, was 
hardy and useful and worth saving 
from extinction. 

Wild Horses as Friends 

So for two and a half years he travelled 
in the saddle over vast plains, through 
deserts, jungles, swamps, and over lofty 
mountains until he had covered 10,000 
miles and reached journey's end. By 
constant kindness he managed to tame 
his wild horses, which soon became his 
friends. Once one of them saved his 
life. They came to a mud-hole, a dan¬ 
gerous trap, for if a traveller blunders into 
one he will be sucked down and perish 
unless help is at hand. Like the ass on 
which Balaam rode, the horse he was 
riding refused to go a step farther. 
When at last the spurs were used he 
reared up and snorted, but still refused 
to go forward. Luckily an Indian ap¬ 
peared on the scene and told Mr 
Tschiffely he was on the edge of a 
dangerous mud-hole. 

It was a mystery how the horse 
sensed the death-trap, for they were 
unknown in his native regions. 

The trusty steeds survived the tre¬ 
mendous journey and travelled home 
on a comfortable passenger liner. Soon 
they saw again their beloved pampas, 
and they were turned loose to roam 
from horizon to horizon and enjoy the 
life that is natural to them, for they 
had done their duty. 


CLOCK WITHOUT GEAR 
WHEELS 

A now electric clock is about to make 
its appearance which is distinguished 
by the fact that it has no gear or cog 
wheels of any kind. 

It is made up of a set of motors which 
work from the electric supply, and the 
hands are fitted to the moving rotors 
of these motors. 

It is an invention of the famous West- 
inghousc Electric Company, and will 
give us a clock that, practically, can 
never wear out. 


From Sky to earth 

A New Idea of Irrigation 

The Russian Hydro-Technical Institute 
and the Lenin Academy of Agriculture 
have invented a new apparatus for the 
irrigation of land from the air, 

' If it proves successful it is hoped in 
time to replace the present channel 
system of irrigation. 

The new apparatus consists of a hose 
which floats in the air by means of gas- 
filled balloons. The hose is attached 
to two tractors, the water being pumped 
into it from an irrigation channel and 
sent through sprays to fall on the earth 
like rain. 

Experiments of this kind of irrigation, 
only with a much simpler apparatus on 
the ground, were carried out last year 
on a Russian State farm in Central Asia, 
the Pakhto-Aral. The crops so watered 
gave a yield 300 per cent greater than 
those watered by the channel system. 
In the case of winter wheat the yield was 
more than doubled. 

Moreover, the new system will effect a 
great saving in the covering and main¬ 
tenance of irrigation channels and will 
set free a large area occupied by them for 
cultivation purposes. 

BIRD’S DISMAL OUTLOOK 
Disappearance of Eel-Grass 

Because of the lack of cel-grass in the 
eastern parts of North America it is 
feared that severe losses will take place 
among the flocks of birds migrating 
there next winter. 

Eel-grass is the common food of the 
geese of that part, and particularly of 
the brant, the smallest species of wild 
geese. Until recent times it has always 
been plentiful in . and around the 
Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, but now it has been found to 
be practically non-existent there and 
even so far north as Gaspe. 

Earlier in the year it was reported 
that the long ribbon-like leaves of the 
eel-grass were to be seen again in the 
denuded areas. It reached a height of 
no more than six inches, however, and 
then was attacked by some bacterial 
infection which killed it. 

OSCAR 

The Musical Tailor’s Dummy 

A tailor’s dummy, with microphones 
let into the cheekbones in front of the 
ears, is being used by the director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories to study all 
kinds of effects of the concert hall. 

It has been found that listening 
with one car, as the electric microphone 
really docs, gives the same lack of 
perspective as looking at a landscape 
with one eye. Musical reproduction 
from a microphone connected to one loud 
speaker gives flat music devoid of 
“ roundness," and it has been found 
necessary not only to use two micro¬ 
phones corresponding to the two ears 
but to reproduce the music with two 
loud-speakers which give the effects one 
hears in the ordinary way from both 
sides of a concert hall. 

The tailor’s dummy, which has been 
christened Oscar, is doing great service 
in providing scientific information about 
the better reproduction of orchestral 
music in broadcasting. 


THE POPE’S POULTRY FARM 

The Pope has just made a little 
excursion to his country property of 
Castclgandolfe. * 

Here he has a model farmyard which 
raises 50,000 chicken a year and pro¬ 
duces immense quantities of eggs. The 
entire produce is consumed by the 
residents in the Vatican, the Cardinals, 
and their servants. 


PLAYGROUND 

STORIES 

Hygiene Honour Among 
Children 

TWO THINGS DR JACKS SAW 

In Dr L. P. Jacks’s book on his 
American Friends there arc two stories 
that we should specially like to retell. 

The first describes how the City of 
Springfield in Massachusetts got its 
splendid children’s playground. It is 
an American friend, now over 80, who 
tells this story. 

•“ One day," he says, “ as I was walk¬ 
ing along, I saw a woman ordering off 
some children who were playing on the 
grass round her house. They went away, 
looking very miserable, and some of 
them began to cry. I walked on, but 
somehow those children stuck in my 
mind ; so presently I turned round and 
came back to the place. I found the 
children sitting on the kerb, and I 
asked them what they were doing. 
They said that they had no place to 
play. In a flash it came to me what to 
do with my property. And I did it 
next day." 

In a New York Slum 

The other story is also about a child¬ 
ren’s playground,, this time in a New 
York slum. • 

It was what is called a neighbourhood 
playground, with a free library near by. 
There must have been a thousand 
children collected together, and Dr 
Jacks was amazed to see that all of 
them were clean, decently clothed, and 
apparently well-fed and healthy. 

So unexpected was this find in so 
unsavoury a slum that Dr Jacks com¬ 
mented on the trouble the mothers 
must take to keep up such a high 
standard. " It’s not the mothers," he 
was told, “ it’s the children themselves." 

It appeared that a kind of public 
opinion had got established among these 
children, so that if one of them came 
dirty to the school or the playground 
the others sent him home to get clean ; 
and that was considered a terrible dis¬ 
grace. These 'independent American 
children compelled their mothers to keep 
them clean ; there was a sort of 
Hygiene Honour among them. 


A BOOK OF ENDURING 
BEAUTY 

One more book of beautiful things has 
reached us for our Poetry Shelves. It is 
called The Gates of Beauty, an anthology 
by one of our younger poets, Mr Wallace 
Nichols, published by Ward Lock 
at 7s 6d. 

Divided into groups under subjects 
(Liberty, Content, Sleep, Love, and so 
on) it is full of easily flndablc and often- 
wanted passages from our great and 
minor poets. Many of its poets are 
living—not all of them up to the high 
level of the chief of them, William 
Watson, but all quotable and represen¬ 
tative of some phase of that enduring 
beauty which is the haunting quality of 
our English poetry. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR OUR 
MONUMENT-MAKERS 

Among the most beautiful things to 
be seen in Rome is the lettering of 
inscriptions on the ancient monuments. 
The letters are not proportionately 
large, but so carefully formed and 
incised, and so carefully spaced, that 
after 2000 years of exposure they aro 
legible at long range. Dr F. J. W. Folliot 

The C.N. 'commends this to the makers 
of the pedestal of the Queen Alexandra 
monument which was unreadable when 
it was made and is still unreadable . 


DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM ? 
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THE MEETING OF VENUS 
AND JUPITER 

Next Week’s Rare Event 
in the Evening Sky 

WHERE TO FIND MERCURY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next week that long lookcd-for event, 
the conjunction of Venus and Jupiter, 
will take place, 

These two worlds will then appear so 
close together that they will be seen 
to the eye more like a brilliant elongated 
star than two separate luminaries. 

On Thursday a space little more than 
one-fifth of the Moon’s apparent width, 
that is, between 6 and 7 minutes of arc, 
will separate them. They will appear 
at their nearest about midday, but there 
will be very little difference in their 
relative positions by the evening. 

As Venus and Jupiter set just over an 
hour after the Sun the time for observa- 


ncar the horizon. 

Seen through a telescope they will 
appear in the same field of view of even 
high powers and present a fascinating 
sight, as shown in the picture. Jupiter 
will be above Venus, and in the evening 
in question will be a little more than 
13 times his own apparent diameter 
away. An .astronomical telescope will 
reverse these positions. 

Venus will thus be seen to be much 
smaller than Jupiter, though very much 
brighter ; this is why Venus appeal's a 
larger star as observed by the naked eye. 

After Thursday Jupiter will continue 
to dip down toward the west, and very 
little more will be seen of him in the 
evening sky during this year. Venus 
will continue slowly to ascend as she 
approaches the Earth. 

Mercury and the Moon 

At present Venus is about 140 million 
miles away, whereas Jupiter is now 
nearly 580 million miles and receding ; 
we realise therefore that their proximity 
to one another is only apparent. 

In the early morning of Saturday, 
August 19, Mercury may be seen near 
the crescent Moon and low in the eastern 
sky ; Mercury being below the Moon 
and about six times her apparent dia¬ 
meter away. The planet mtxy not be 
readily seen in the rising dawn, so 
glasses should be used ; in any case a 
very clear sky is needed. 

Though the Moon is a great help in 
locating Mercury then, he may be 
observed on any fine morning during 
next week and the week after, between 
4.30 and 5.30, shining like a bright 
golden star to the right of where the 
Sun will rise, and about twelve times the 
Moon’s width above the horizon. 

Of course the earlier Mercury is 
looked for the nearer he will be to the 
horizon. Although so little in evidence 
Mercury is now the nearest planet to us, 
being about 75 million miles away but 
rapidly receding at the rate of nearly 
two million miles a day. G. F. M. 



tion will be 
short, between 
8,40 and 9 
o’clock offering 
the best oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing 
these planets in 
this rare con¬ 
junction, as 
such planetary 
meetings are 
called. Field- 
glasses, binoc- The relativo distances and sizes 
nlnrq nr pvnn oS Jupiter and Venus as seen tele- 
’ \ scopically at their conjunction . 

opera-glasses J 

will be useful to find them, when they 
will be seen distinctly as two planets. 

It will be an advantage to seek them 
during the previous evenings when their 
exact position may be known beforehand, 
while as two distinct objects they may 
be seen gradually to come together. 
They are very low in the western sky, a 
little way to the left of where the Sun 
sets, and so amid the sunset after-glow. 
Even the brilliant Venus is not readily 
seen if there are, as usual, mist and haze 


A FISHING GAME 

By Our Town Girl Down In Devon 

When we were children we helped 
to haul in the nets in the evenings, but 
this we had forgotten ; only when we 
saw again the childi*en gathered on the 
Devon sands pulling in two long lines 
did wc remember what it meant, and 
went closer. 

In a flash our grown-up years went 
back, and two of us who used to help 
when small took the rope, to the amuse¬ 
ment of a blue-eyed, mahogany-brown 
Devon fisher boy, who was giving his 
orders : 

“ Pull away, boys ! Pull away ! ” 

And the ring of floating corks attached 
to the nets would move a little nearer in 
as the children pulled. 

4 Such tiny people help, as well as 
bigger ones, their buckets slung through 
an arm that holds the rope, in the hope 
of little fish to carry home. 

The Ties of Nature 

Evening after evening this game on 
the Devonshire beaches goes on. When 
the nets arc beached the fishermen take 
any fish large enough for selling, and 
the children get the dabs and sprats. 

" The dabs be rough,” said an in¬ 
formative old fisherman to a group of 
small boys collected close to his knees, 
" and the plaice be smuth. That’s how 
you knaws ’em apart. Du ee zee ? ” 

It is strange how near little people 
seem to fisherfolk—just as they arc to 
gardeners, for Nature has tics she binds 
around her children. 

There is only one sad y thing about 
these evenings. It concerns the hundreds 
of little crabs coming in with the nets. 
Kind folk stoop to pick them Tip gently 
and throw them back into the sea, but 
some of the children seem to think the 
little crabs come from their great wild 
haunts of the ocean floor to be hurt and 
crushed by thoughtlessness or cruelty. 
But poor old Brer Crab, who does us no 
harm, only asks to be allowed to go 
home. If lie should ever come your 
way, let him go. 

BLIND READERS NEED 
MORE BOOKS 

In St John Street, Manchester, is a 
circulating library of 41,000 books, 
some of the most eagcrly-sought-after 
volumes in the world. They are written 
in Braille, and arc sent out to blind 
readers all over the North of England. 

Last year this library sent out over 
100,000 volumes, the biggest number on 
record ; but this year looks like beating 
it handsomely. So the northern branch 
of the National Library For the Blind 
anxiously appeals for help from those 
still blessed with sight. More people are 
wanted who will transcribe books into 
Braille, or who will dictate to skilled 
blind Braille writers. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address, 

.What is Cerussite? 

Lead carbonitc (PbCC>3), an ore of lead. 
It was once called lead-spar and white lead 
ore. 

Where is Sheba ? 

Sheba is the Old Testament name for the 
country of the Sabaeans in S.W. Arabia, 
the modern Yemen. 

Who was King Orry? 

Also known in Manx legend as King 
Gorse, he has been identified with the 
Scandinavian conqueror Godrcd Covan, 
who subdued Dublin and a great part of 
Leinster, the Hebrides, the, Orkneys and 
Shetlands, and (in 1079) the Isle of Man. 

What are the Uncanonical Books 
of the Bible? 

Chiefly those in what is familarly known 
as the Apocrypha. They are Books of the 
Old Testament included in the Septuagint 
or Vulgate, but not originally written in 
Hebrew. They were excluded from the 
Canon at the Reformation. There arc 
apocryphal writings, not so well known, 
connected with the New Testament. 


WHIPSNADE S OLDEST 
INHABITANT 

PROUD FATHER OF 
FIVE CHICKS 

Some Chimpanzee Visitors Who 
Are Having a Good Time 

BELA AT THE TURNSTILE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

. The oldest inhabitant of Whipsnade 
has now become a proud father. 

He is an African spur-winged goose, a 
black bird with some white on the throat 
and underparts, who was the first 
animal to be sent to the country Zoo. 
He arrived there months before the place 
was opened, and is a well-known char¬ 
acter, for once he distinguished himself 
by flying away and joining a group of 
workmen at their midday meal; and 
later, when some zebras were introduced 
into his enclosure, he caused consider¬ 
able .amusement by trying to drive them 
away. Fortunately for him the zebras 
were tolerant and did not retaliate. 

Handsome Indian Birds 

For some time he was the only spur¬ 
winged goose in the Park; but two 
years ago a mate was purchased for him, 
and this year the birds nested and*are 
now tending a family of five chicks. 

Another pair of birds at Whipsnade 
who arc also busy tending a chick arc the 
sarus cranes, who managed to hatch 
and rear a daughter last year. 

These handsome Indian birds stand 
nearly as high as a man, and are grey 
with red heads. 

Yet another new Whipsnade baby is a 
calf born to a pair of Chart ley cattle; 
while the baby beavers bom last June 
are now frequently on view. Whenever 
the mother animal comes out of her 
underground home for a swim she always 
brings her four children with her, and she 
has been teaching them to swim and 
dive. Her first step was to duck each of 
them in the water and force them to 
follow her when she began to swim ; 
then she made them practise diving, 
with the result that the quartet of little 1 
beavers now play together by pushing 
each other into the water and racing 
across the pond. 

Helping the Gatekeeper 

The two baby chimpanzees, Bela and 
Windy, who have been sent from the 
Zoo to spend a holiday at Whipsnade, 
have settled down happily in their new 
quarters, and Bela is having a good time. 

She has made friends with the 
Superintendent of Whipsnade, and on 
fine days he takes her for a walk round 
the estate, gives her tea, which she 
drinks out of a cup at one of the res¬ 
taurants, and allows her to sit at the 
turnstiles and help the gatekeeper to 
let visitors pass through. 

The Regent’s Park menagerie has a 
new inmate from Pernambuco, a young 
female puma. She is only about ten 
months old, and likes to be petted. 

She is a welcome addition to the mena¬ 
gerie, as the Zoo has two lonely bachelor 
representatives of these American cats, 
and either of them will welcome the 
newcomer as companion. 


WHO WAS PARACELSUS ? 

Born Switzerland, December 17 , 1493 
Died Salzburg, September 23 , 1541 

Paracelsus was the self-conferred name 
of Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohen- 
heim, son of a Swiss physician. 

He early studied alchemy and chemis¬ 
try, and by practical experiments 
learned the properties of metals and 
minerals. He was a vainglorious crea¬ 
ture, but the courage with which he 
advocated his theories was of great im¬ 
portance in affording a new impetus 
to the development of pharmaceutical 
chemistry and in encouraging research 
and investigation. 

From his labours many new chemical 
compounds were discovered. 


“Good! it’s Mason’s! 
and Teetotal Too ! ” 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASOM’S 

Entraeft ©£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating). ■ 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING- 
IIAM.— Please send sufficient Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs and Yeast lor- making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4cl, enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name.. 


Address.... 
(in Block 
Letters).... 



Holidays 

When you go away re¬ 
member that Andrews 
quickly corrects those little 
troubles which are often 
induced by change of air, 
food and water. 

.... and when you get 
back, it is good to safe¬ 
guard the benefit your 
children and you have 
gained from your holiday 
by an occasional glass of 
the same bubbling, 
pleasant-tasting Andrews. 

ANDREWS 

LIVER SALT 

4 oz. size 8 oz. SIZE 

9“ 1'4 
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FREE FUN 

for BOYS and GIRLS 

who join she 

DAILY SKETCH 

LEAGUE OF YOUTH 

And what a lot of fun you’ll get—things that 
other less fortunate boys and girls have to pay 
for but which the DAILY SKETCH arranges for 
members of the League of Youth to enjoy without 
cost. But you can’t become a member unless you 
are eager to become a splendid citizen, a brave, 
self-disciplined, ambitious boy or girl. 

And in return—once you have enrolled as a 
member by filling in the Membership Form, the 
DAILY SKETCH sees you have a really wonderful 
time. All kinds of special free privileges—free 
film matinees, air pageants, admission to zoos, 
piers, etc., in all parts of the country—among a 
host of other benefits of membership—are enjoyed 
by members. 

And then there’s a chance to win the DAILY 
SKETCH famous Medal of Honour; It is presented 
only for very special achievements—saving life 
or other deeds of bravery or self-sacrifice, or for 
noteworthy scholastic, musical, and artistic 
success. 

When you join the League the DAILY SKETCH 
sends you a most beautiful Badge in oxydised 
silver and scarlet enamel, together with a Member¬ 
ship Book—really a pocket encyclopedia. In its 
132 pages are League of Youth information— 
historical, geographical, postal, flying, athletic, 
shipping and other interesting records. 

Join the League to-day and you can 
immediately enjoy all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol by sending 1/- P.O. at 
once to DAILY SKETCH so that you do not 
miss any of the' 
fun. (After the 
cost of the 
Badge and 
Memb ers h i p 
Book has been 
deducted t li e 
rest of your 
shilling is put 
in the Good 
Deeds Fund for 
the provision of 
wireless sets in 
Children's Hos¬ 
pitals ; some 25 
of such hos¬ 
pitals have al- 
ready been 
equipped by 
League Mem¬ 
bers. Fine 
work !) 



Membership 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY.—Fill in this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Send it with 1/- 
I’ostal Order—enclosing a lid. stamped addressed 
cnvclopo (fairly large)—to League of Youth, Daily 
Sketch , 196, Gray’s Inn Jtoad, London, W.l, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “ aood Deeds Fund.” All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligiblo for Junior Section— 
over 15 and up to any age for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges in London and 
throughout tho country. 


Name.. 


Dale of 
Joining.... 


..1933. Age.. 


Birth- 
....day. 


My l’.O. No. is.. 


Make your P.O. payable to ,f Daily Sketch Lcaguo 
of Youth.” and cross it ” & Co.” , O 


Get all youi* friends to come in 
with you too-it’s great! 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
DRY DOCK 

SOUTHAMPTON GROWING 

A Bigger Harbour and 400 
Acres of New Land 

£13,000,000 SCHEME 

Southampton is looking many years 
ahead. 

Since the first harbour works were 
begun there in. 1803 this Hampshire 
town has steadily increased in import¬ 
ance until it is now one of the world’s 
greatest ports. 

The huge dock just opened by the 
King is the biggest dry dock in the 
world, and it gives Southampton a 
double distinction, for it already pos¬ 
sessed the largest floating dock. The 
new giant is 1200 feet long and 135 feet 
wide, and is capable of holding vessels 
of 100,000 tons, which is far greater than 
any now in construction or even con¬ 
templated. 

Rapidly Increasing Traffic 

In 1927 work began by extending the 
Port of Southampton to cope with its 
rapidly-increasing traffic ; and the new 
works (a massive quay wall nearly a 
mile and a half long, as well as the dock) 
have been constructed on land re¬ 
claimed from the River Test. About 
400 acres of new land have been given 
to Southampton by the engineers. 

Great dredges were first engaged in 
depositing gravel along the line of the 
quay wall, and when a broad embank¬ 
ment had thus been formed 146 massive 
concrete monoliths were sunk into the 
gravel, some as deep as 100 feet. 

At the base of each monolith was a 
steel shoe with cutting edges, and in 
each complete structure were nine ver¬ 
tical shafts of ten-feet diameter. Into 
these nine wells in each monolith grabs 
were lowered to excavate the material 
beneath. As the material was removed 
the structure sank by its own weight, 
ten-fcct courses of concrete being added 
from time to time for the purpose of 
building it up as it sank. 

How the Monoliths Were Sunk 

To sink some of the monoliths to the 
required depth it was necessary to use 
iron blocks weighing 4000 tons as a kind 
of ballast. 

When all the monoliths were in posi¬ 
tion the gaps between them were bridged 
and filled in with concrete blocks to form 
the quay wall, which will have berthing 
room for eight enormous liners. 

In making the dock its huge area was 
first enclosed by embankments of 
dredged gravel, into which were driven 
sheets of interlocking steel piling. Then 
■the water enclosed was pumped out, 
50 million gallons of it. Before the 
concrete for the floor and walls could go 
in a million and a quarter cubic yards of 
mud and soil had to be removed. 

Immensity of the Work 

An idea of the immensity of the work 
may be had from the fact that at one 
period of the construction a train of 
50 trucks arrived on the site each day 
carrying cement for the concrete. 

The new dock is about two miles 
farther inland than the older docks, and 
a deep channel has been made for big 
ships. The solid material thus removed 
has been used to build up the reclaimed 
area behind the dock and the quay wall. 

It is said that altogether 20 million 
tons of material have been dredged from 
tho bed of Southampton Water. 

The new improvements at Southamp¬ 
ton allow ample scope for future develop¬ 
ments, which are likely to include 
another large graving dock and a mile- 
long jetty running parallel with the 
quay wall. 

The entire scheme, which is to cost 
about 13 millions, is probably the greatest 
engineering work in progress anywhere. 


THE BEET-SUGAR 
MAN 

25 Shillings a Day 
From Our Pockets 

AN ASTONISHING THING 
GOING ON 

The taxpayer has to, find 255 a day 
for every person engaged . in the growing of 
sugar'beet in this country . 

This is the amazing 1 fact which has 
emerged from calculations of the cost 
of this new. industry ,j . Between the 
years 1924 and 1932 the total cost to 
the taxpayer was £24', 000,000. Next 
year we shall be paying a bill of 
£3,000,000 just because someone has 
been slow in producing ja more economi¬ 
cal scheme for the subsidising of this 
admittedly successful industry. 

The townsman will soon be grumbling 
at having to finance this countryside 
industry so lavishly; and it is now for the 
industry to get a move on and for the 
Government to consider a levy on 
imported sugar, with perhaps a contribu¬ 
tion from other parties who are inter¬ 
ested in the growing and refining of 
sugar in this country. 

There seems little doubt that our new 
attitude to Agriculture demands revi¬ 
sion in respect of this! special branch, 
especially as it was the sad plight of 
the agricultural labourer in our wheat¬ 
growing districts which influenced the 
grant and continuance pf the subsidy. 

THE BROKEN MELODY 
A Faltering Farewell at Eton 

When Dr Alington, the Headmaster, 
said Goodbye to Eton the ancient 
schoolyard was filled with 1100 of the boys 
to see and hear him for jthe last time. 

It was the last time he would heat 
their voices also, and so that the memory 
should be full and complete they sang 
the Eton Boating Song. 1 It is above all 
others the school song, joined to all sorts 
of memories and high occasions. It goes: 

Swing, swing together\ 

With your bodies between your knees. 

And usually it goes with all the 
rhythm of the oars of jan Eight. But 
this time the unusual | ceremony, the 
schoolyard with its historic buildings 
floodlit; the Headmaster standing alone 
at the head of the steps, or all these 
things together, disturbed the even 
tenor of the song. The last line went 
wrong, and the boys at the back ren¬ 
dered it after the others like an echo. 

The Head noted it, and with a smile 
bade the boys sing it hgain, and sing 
together; but he knew, and they knew, 
that in the broken melody was something 
of a faltering farewell. 

POCKET CHLOROFORM 

If the worse comes to the worst, it 
seems that the motorist will soon be 
provided with a more powerful first-aid 
in case of accidents. 

The doctors and the~ chemists are 
examining a new lightning anaesthetic 
named evipen, which produces un¬ 
consciousness with astonishing swiftness. 
It has not to be carried in the steel 
containers necessary for the standard 
anaesthetics, but will go into a tube p 
small enough to be accommodated in 
the breast pocket. 

The doctor who explained the drug’s 
virtues, including that of being a 
remedy for sleeplessness, to the British 
Medical Association, let it also be under¬ 
stood that a doctor would be needed to 
administer it, if a fractured limb or 
anything of that kind rendered its 
employment advisable. 

Otherwise we might have had the 
alarming prospect of ignorant persons 
administering it to themselves, adding 
yet one more to the terrors of the roads. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT Ttc! Bridges 


CHAPTER 41 

Something Happens 

** A pi-ane— it must be a piano I ” Tim 
was gazing up into the sky. "It 
is a plane ! ” ho said in a voice that quivered 
with excitement. 

Forgetting for a moment the danger that 
was so near, both boys stretched their heads 
up through the thick foliage and stared at 
the plane which was coming fast from the 
Fast at a height of hardly a thousand feet. 
Tim spoke again : 

“ It’s Finch,” he declared eagerly. 

“ It's Finch's plane all right,” Jock 
answered, ” but surely it can't be Finch. 
He couldn’t ily a plane with that sprained 
ankle. And Ballard can’t handle a 
machine,” 

"No. I’ll tell you what. Finch has 
phoned to the Flying Club at Llanfechan, 
the place where I learned. He’s got the 
instructor to come over.” 

Jock's eyes brightened. 

"I expect you're right. Yes, that must 
be it. Come on down. We must meet him. 
I told you something would happen,” lie 
added with a chuckle. In their excitement 
they forgot their aching muscles and both 
dropped quickly out of the tree. 

" We mustn’t let Jasper see us,” Jock 
warned Tim. " We’ve got to keep inside 
the wood until we reach the far edge. Then 
we can signal him.” 

He led the way to the Northern edge of 
the wood. It was dreadful going because 
the bracken hid the boulders and the deep 
and dangerous cracks and crevices between 

them. It was impossible to go fast. Reach¬ 
ing the edge Jock peeped out. Jasper and 
his men were not in sight. They were still 
on the West side of the wood but the plane 
was now much closer and much lower down. 
y A little spur of brushwood ran out from 
the North edge of the wood. It was just 
enough to give them cover, and both boys 
came gladly out into the open. The plane 
was almost overhead and both waved 
frantically, 

" It’s all right. lie's seen 11s,” gasped 
Tim as the plane turned in a tight circle 

then, side-slipping, began to drop fast. 

Down came the plane, making a beautiful 

landing close to the end of the wood. Jock 
saw Tim stop short, and ho himself ran hard 
and caught up. Tim was standing staring 
at the plane in a sort of daze. 

" It’s not Finch,” he said in a queer, 
hoarse voice. " It—it’s Red.” 

" I saAv that a minute ago,” Jock told 
him. " Hold up ! ” he added sharply. But 
the shock and disappointment had been 
too much for Tim. All the strength seemed 
to go out of him, and if it had not been for 
Jock, who threw an arm round him, lie 
would have dropped. 

Red saw. He was out of his pilot’s scat 
and on the ground in a moment and striding 
across to the boys. He still limped a little, 
but it was marvellous how quickly lie 
moved. He must be cast iron, was the 
thought that flashed through Jock's mind. 

"You chaps have been mixing it again, 

I see,” he said with a smile in his blue eyes. 
" Here, give him to me, Jock.” 

Before Jock could speak lie had picked 
up Tim and slung him over his shoulder. 
" Quickly! ” he said. " Jasper’s coining.” 

Jock had to trot to keep up with him, 
and they had not quite reached the plane 
before there was a yell, and here came 
Jasper and his merry men charging up 
along the edge of the wood. Red slung 
Tim into the plane as easily as if lie had 
been a child. 

" Get in,” lie said to Jock, and there was 
something in his voice that made Jock obey 
instantly. Red did not get in. lie turned 
and faced Jasper and his companions. 

They were about as ugly a lot as Jock 
had ever set eyes on. Jasper pulled up 
short. He seemed to shrink, and Jock 
.saw that he was scared half to dcatli of 
Red. Red stood four square, a great pillar 
of a man. There was a scornful smile on 
his face. 

" Late again, Jasper,” he remarked. 

" They got the stones,” panted Jasper, 
who was badly blown. 

" I don’t care who’s got them so long as 
you haven’t,” retorted Red. Then the 
smile left his lips and his whole face hard¬ 
ened and turned grim. " Get back ! ” he 
ordered. " Back to your kennel, you 
double-crossing dog. And for the future 
keep out of my sight—if you want to live.” 

He turned away as calmly as if Jasper 
and his gang had been nothing but so many 
mongrel dogs, and climbed into the plane. 
It was a fresh testimonial to his personality 
that the gang, though they scowled and 
muttered, made no attempt to rush him. / 


Before they had made tip their minds 
what to do Red was in his pilot’s seat. The 
engine \vas still.idling. lie advanced the 
throttle, and with a roar the big machine 
bore straight down upon the gang, who 
scattered with yells of terror and bolted 
for the shelter of the wood. Next moment 
the plane was in the air. Red did not speak 
until he had gained height and Jock too 
was silent. Up they went, wheeling in great 
circles through the heat haze which, like a 
thin fog, dimmed the blue above. Jock, 
who sat beside Red, leaned over and spoke 
in his ear. " Hiding ? ” he asked. 

" No use being seen any, more than I can 
help,” Red answered. 

" Afraid Finch might be after you ? ” 
Red showed his strong, white teeth in a 
smile. "Not much chance of that. lie 
and Ballard arc both safely locked up at 
Glwdyr,” ' 

“ So you stole the plane ? ” 

" I had to. A car’s no good in this 
country, and mine was in a bad way.” 

" After your smash on Bringstyc.” 

There was a flicker of surprise in Red’s 
intensely blue eyes. 

" So you know about that ? ” 

" The roadman told us,” Jock answered. 
Red chuckled. " You do pick up the 
news, young fellow me lad. And it seems 
you picked up the emeralds too.” 

" We did,” said Jock coolly. 

" You might tell me.” 

" I will,” said Jock, " only I want to look 
at Tim first. He’s all in.” 

" You’re not looking too bright yourself, 
Jock. But there’s hot tea in a thermos. I 
collected it at Glwdyr before I left. There’s 
also a cold pie and some cake—all I could 
find in the larder. Feed yourselves,. then 
come back;” 

CHAPTER 42 

Jock Springs a Surprise 

J ock went back, got out the thermos, 
lifted Tim, and poured some of the hot 
stuff down his throat. Tim gulped, choked 
a littlq, then swallowed. A trifle of colour 
came back into his checks. 

" Sorry, Jock,” ho said hoarsely. " 1 
never crocked up like that before.” 

" How arc you feeling ? ” Jock asked. 
“ Better. It was seeing Red all of a 
sudden,” ho added. 

“It was a bit of a shock,” Jock agreed. 
" Red locked up Finch and old Ballard and 
bagged the plane.” 

" And where arc wc going now ? ” Tim 
asked. 

Jock shrugged. " lie won’t tell me, but 
we’re heading North.” 

" Pretty high, too, aren’t wc ? ” Tim 
asked. " It’s horribly cold.” 

Jock found"a coat and made Tim put it on, 
" Yes, we’re right up,” he told him. 

" Red doesn’t want to be seen. Tim, you 
lie still and snooze if you can. I’m going 
to have ‘a yarn with Red.” 

" All right,” said Tim. He dropped 
back and his eyes closed. As Jock had told 
Red, Tim was all in. Jock found a coat 
for himself and went back to his seat 
beside Red. He had secured a flying 
helmet, and he connected the phones so 
that he could talk to Red without shouting. 

" How did you find us ? ” was his first 
question. 

" Nothing hard about that. I saw your 
note on the door at Garvc and as I knew 
pretty well where Jasper would go the 
rest was easy.” 

" Sounds easy, but I wonder you weren't 
scared of coming back here. The police 
might have been waiting for you.” 

Red laughed. 

" Not a chance. I’ve already laid a 
false scent. They’re looking for me over 
in Holland.” lie paused, then went on. 

“ But never mintl about me. Tell me your 
story and how you got the emeralds.” 

Jock told him the whole thing, liow lie 
and Tim had been trapped at Garve, how 
they had escaped and tracked Jasper, 
about their adventure in the old lead 
mine and how they had.seen Jasper hide 
the case containing the necklace and so 
got hold of it. 

“.Then,” said Jock, “ we were so done 
wc couldn’t get away, so wc hid in a hollow 
on the mountainside; but Jasper came after 
us. Wc rolled rocks on him and he went 
off to Glynt. So wc thought we’d go to 
Glynt too, because it would be the last 
place where he’d look for us.” 

Red broke into a delighted chuckle, 

“ You’re the lad with the brains. It was 
the dog, I suppose, that spoiled your plan.’ 1 ’ 

' That’s it. And Tim and I were getting 
properly scared when you hove in sight.” 
Continued on the nest page 


I’ve been eating 
//w//' Golden Shred 



Have some 

Golden Shred 

its the Worlds Best Marmalade 

says (Beauty to the (Beast 

' A beautiful Gollywog Mascot Brooch. Richly enamelled In brilliant 
colours. Itis trousers arc red, his waistcoat yellow and his jacket 
royal blue. All children lovo him. Scud one wrapper from ‘ Golden 
Shred ' Orange Marmalade, ono from * Silver Shred' Lemon 
Marmalade, and one from ltobcrtson's- Bramble .Telly, wilh your 
name and address to the 1 Golden Shred * Works, Dept. 40, Paisley, 
Manchester, Bristol, or London, S.E. 6—whichever town is nearest 
to you. 


says Beauty to the Beast 
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To be snapped up 
for nothing! 


WHEN you’re choosing your gift from 
the new Ncstle’s Gift Book 
you’ll be spoilt for 
choice. Hundreds of 
gifts-gifts for every 
one—gifts you’ll be 
proud to show your 
friends! 

Sec that camera — 
only 140 coupons ! 

Send for your copy 
of the NEW Free 
Gift Book and 
voucher for Five 
Free coupons. 

BOX CAMERA 

Aiade in England by 
Coronet . 2|" x 3]". 

Two clear view-find-, 
ers. T & I shutter. 

G.455. 14 ° Coupons 

BOX CAMERA CASE 

Waterproof. G.136. 50 Coupons 





To Nestles (Gift Dept.), Silverlhorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 8 . 
Please sand me NEW NestlTs Free Gift Book and Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS 

55/12.8.33 

NAME. ........’... 

(in block c a nr a lb) 


Address . 

This offer applies only to Gt, Britain avd N. Ireland, 


id. stamp if envelope is unsealed 
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Still more Prizes from 
Uncle Odol 


_^4__ 

r*r 

Get the new Painting and Story Book FREE and 
win one of the wonderful Prizes which Uncle Odol 
gives every month to hundreds of Boys and Girls. 


Have you had your jolly new Odol Painting and Story Book?—it’s 
just the most delightful book you ever saw, full of gay coloured 
pictures, interesting adventure stories and simple competitions. 
And it’s absolutely free. All you have to do is to ask for one when 
you buy a sixpenny tube of Odol Tooth Paste or a tin of Odol 
Solid Dentifrice. Then you can enter for the FREE PAINTING 
COMPETITION for which there .are hundreds of prizes —Toys, 
Books, Games, Aeroplanes, Bouncing Balls, Cameras, Boxes of 

Paints, etc. 


HERE ARE THE PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JULY 


BOYS 

Frank Nash 
Art hue Sncedcn 
Thomas Byrne 
Glanville Daniels 
William Fisher 
Herbert Gration 
Albert Clay 
William Foster 
Tom Gillard 
Arthur Kerton 
Derek Woolrich 
. Harold Davies 
Cyril Hall 
Vivien Lambart 
James Kinncll . 
George Jones 
Roy Stevens 
Leslie Carlow 
Willie Pope 
Eric Gooclcnough 
Matthew Tannock 
Cecil Watson 
Arnold Tate 
Leslie Collier 
Hugh MacPhee 
George Finlay 
John Staudring 
Walter Gillard 
John Freestone 
Norman Inglis 
Edward Shaul 
John Slater 
Arthur Wybrcw 
' David Clarke 
; Feter Nourse 
Robert Lear . 

, Bertram Cox 
Alan Taylor 
| Eric Easterbrook 
Geoffrey Cundall 
Eric Kealcy 
James Ward 
Richard If an kins 
James Nicholson 
Robert Raeburn 
Fred Woolrich 
Walter Whcllmn 
John Nolan 
Arthur Lcvenson 
George McArthur 


William Rodgers 
Roy Watson 
John Batr 
Alan Cummings 
Billy Genge - 
Thomas Paterson 
Peter Hayward 
Frederick Bryan 
Ronald Standring 
Norman Haynes 
Leslie Harvey 
Jack Gillard 
Brian Ellison 
Anthony Gatrcll 
Graham Wilcox 
David Macdonald 
Derrick Sanford 
James Shearer 
Edward Richardson 
David Jones 
Kevin Shilham 
Alfred Winslade 
Harry Logic 
Ronald Winslade 
Leonard Mansfield 
John Gibson 
William Graham 
Bentley Webster 
Colin Jameson 


CURLS 

Rasu Tampoc 
Lorna Fielding 
Monica Hopgood 
Isabel Poole 
Elizabeth Newlova 
Betty Smith 
Margaret Jacques 
Lilian Bull 
Amy Bradshaw 
Audrey Ingrams 
Marjorie Thomson 
Peggy Salter 
Janet Clay 
Kathleen ivolan 
Isa Arthur 
Sheila Cooper 
Betty Cross 
Jennie Boyd 
Betty Kelly 


Elsie Hartwell 
Nancy Owen 
Nora Jones 
Mary Clarkson 
Hazel Bott 
Eileen Fairchild 
Phyllis Bailey 
Peggy Cooper 
Miriam Kahn 
Joan Mauna 
G >\ cn Curtis 
Alice Patient 
Nancy Beadle 
Winifred Hart 
Hilda Cox 
Betty Lc Page 
Irene Bass 
Margery Sharman 
Mary Livock 
Phyllis Gascoigne 
Marjorie Hill 
Almina Kathwaroon 
Joan Simmons 
Peggy Wyatt 
Miriam Thorn her 
Barbara Ilawkes 
Marjorie Lucas 
Ida Nourse 
Charlotte Murray 
Peggy Head 
Louie Shepherd 
Marjorie Simpson 
Gina Wolf 
Mary Howard 
Joan Max field 
Barbara Sharp 
Miriam Traugott 
Margaret Derry 
Vera Bainbridge 
Joan Hankins 
Angela Rogers 
Janet Drury 
Joan Laurence 
Joyce Capcl 
Mary Child 
Hcttie Haring 
Audrey Re tulle 
Bertha Langley 
Betty Kemp 
Marjorie Green 
Dorothy Fox 
Mollie Kemp 


Irene Edgcombe 
Mario Wright 
Marion Jones 
Doris Jones 
Audrey Watson 
Enid Robson 
Doreen Shaw : 

Sybil Kjmpton 
Dorothy Cattcrmole 
Marion Davies 
Imelda Dawson 
Kathleen Mottershead 
Kathleefi Naylor 
Kathleen McDonnell 
Nancy Stirling 
Helen Walker 
Kathleen Griffiths 
Nasina Kathwaroon 
Olive Harrison 
Dorothy Urquhart 
Joan Yeo 
Ruby Capel 
Winifred Boote 
Dorrice Gasson 
Beryl Rendtc 
Edna Walker 
Jeanne Goldhill 
Jean Beaumont 
Marion Jacobs 
Margaret Mcarns 
Patricia Price 
Celia Keays 
Winifred Clarke 
Jean McGiffen 
Pearl Murray 
Betty Miller 
Mary Smith 
Esther Duggan 
Nellie Hunt 
Priscilla Rowbotham 
Isobel Rowbotham 
Doris Woodridge 
Hazel Woods 
Margaret Slater 
Muriel Henebury 
Mary Hosforcl 
Freda Heath 
Betty Jones 
Amy Munro 
Kathleen Smith 
Margaret Jennings 
Eileen Shanahan 


ROW GET READY FOR AUGUST 

Ask mother or dad now to buy for you pdol Tooth Paste or Solid Dentifrice and 
be sure they get the new Painting Book. Full particulars of the competition 
will be found there and you can start right away to win a prize. 


" Glad I got there in time/* Red smiled ; 
then his expression became serious again. 
" Well, Jock, I win the trick this time. 
You'd better hand over the emeralds." 

“ Nothing doing," said Jock calmly. 

Red turned his head. 

" Don’t be silly, son. I’ve risked too 
much for those jewels (and spent too much) 
to lose them, In any case, you can’t keep 
them from me. You must know that as 
i/ell as I do." 

" I haven't got them," said Jock. 

For once a look of real surprise crossed 
Red’s strong face. Then it passed. 

" You mean Tim has them ? " 

" I don’t. They’re not in the plane." 

Red’s lips tightened and Jock drew a 
quick breath. For a moment he felt scared. 

" Where are they ? " asked Red in a 
flat, cold voice. 

" I left them in the wood." 

• ” You young fool 1 Then Jasper has 
them, after all." 

“ Not he. I hid them where he won’t 
find them." 

For several seconds Red sat silent. All 
Jock could hear was the steady thunder, of 
the engine as the plane flung the miles 
behind her. Jock stole a glance at Red’s 
face, but wliat the big man was thinking lie 
could not even guess. Again lie felt a little 
frightened. Suddenly Red gave a sharp 
bark of a laugh. 

" You're too much for me, Jock. You’ve 
beaten me fairly and I give you best. I 
take it you hid the case the moment you 
saw me ? ■ 

" It was the only thing to do." 

" And it was just what not one fellow 
in $ hundred would have thought of. I 
mean he wouldn't have thought of it and 
done it all in one act." 

Jock would hardly have been human if 
this praise had not touched him. He 
coloured under his tan. Again Red was 
silent. It was nearly a minute before he 
spoke again. 

“It's no use asking you where you put 
them. I know you too well for that, Jock. 
All the same I must have those stones. 
.They mean more to me than I can explain 
at present. See here. I have come to 
understand pretty clearly why you arc so 
keen on recovering them. That reward 
must mean a lot to you and your father 
Now I’ll make you an offer. Tell me where 
you have hidden them and I’ll double the 


reward. You shall have four thousand 
pounds instead of two. I think you know 
me well enough to be sure I shall keep' my 
word." 

" I’m sure you’d keep your word, Red," 
Jock answered, " but you ought to see I 
can’t do what you ask." 

" Why not ? The Merivales are rolling 
in money. The loss won’t hurt them. But. 
if I don’t get the stones it will hurt me 
pretty badly. Not me, personally, so 
much as someone who counts for much 
more than I do." 

Jock looked up quickly. 

" I can’t, Red,” he said sharply. “ You 
know I can’t. It wouldn’t be the game." 

Red’s voice went harsh. 

"The game," he repeated bitterly. 
" Who are you to judge the rules of the 
game ? " 

Jock felt horribly embarrassed. He did 
not try to answer. Nor did Red speak, and 
for a long time the roar of the engine was the 
only sound to break the stillness of the 
empty sky. Jock began to wonder where 
they were bound. All he could tell' was 
that they were heading North, but they were 
at such a height it was hard to recognise 
any landmarks. 

He glanced back at Tim and was glad to 
see that he was sleeping. He himself 
was desperately tired but still too anxious 
to sleep. He looked again over the edge of 
the cockpit. A vast plain of blue; lay 
across the North-Western horizon. It was 
the sea, and Jock saw that they were nearing 
the north coast of Wales. The speedometer 
indicated one hundred and fifteen, and 
Jock knew that at this height there was a 
stiffish breeze from the South-West. Pro¬ 
bably they were crossing the ground at 
nearly one hundred and fifty. 

The sea came nearer, and after a time 
the plane crossed the cliffs and drove up 
past the Cheshire coast. Jock saw Liver¬ 
pool, with her broad river and fleets of 
shipping lying like a great toy to the East. 
Red began to veer in toward the coast, 
and in the distance Jock could see steep 
hills and narrow strips of blue. They were 
approaching the Lakes. 

" Some place in the Fells." 

Without meaning to Jock spoke aloud, 
and the phone carried his muttered words 
to Red’s cars. 

" Not a bad guess," said Red curtly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Hangs out the clothes 


J acko, to liis great delight, had been 
invited to spend a day on Farmer 
Tutt’s farm. 

But there was adisappointment in store 
for him, for hardly had he got there when, 
the farmer was called away on business. 

" I’ll have to make the best of a bad 
job," grunted Jacko, setting off alone to' 
see the livestock. 


; " Now for the gee : gce ! " lie chuckled, 
running to old'Pimple, who was grazing 
in a sheltered corner. 

" Come on, my beauty," he coaxed, 
trying to get the mare over to the sunny 
side. But Pimple had no intention of 
budging for anyone. 

" Oh well," grumbled Jacko, exas¬ 
perated ; "you must dry the clothes 



Pimple promptly shook them off 


All children should clean their teeth with Odol—it is so safe that it cannot 
damage the enamel, and it makes your teeth just like pearls, so white and clean 
that you will never suffer from toothache. 



is best for children’s teeth 


Garland 


It was a boiling hot day, and before long 
he found his way back to the kitchen. 

" You’d like a glass of milk, I sup¬ 
pose ? " said Mrs Tutt, pausing in the 
middle of her weekly wash. 

Jacko’s mouth watered when he saw 
it was more than half cream. 

" I say," he exclaimed. " You look 
jolly hot yourself. Let’s give a hand 
with the washing." 

"That’s a good lad," beamed the 
farmer’s wife, wringing out some things. 
" You can go and hang these shirts on 
the horse for me. They’ll dry in the sun 
on the other side of that wall.” 

Jacko picked up an armful and scam¬ 
pered off. 


in the shade, that’s all." And. he 
gingerly spread the garments on the 
horse’s broad back. 

But if Pimple refused to budge before, 
she soon changed her mind at such an 
indignity. Tossing her head with a snort, 
she promptly shook off the damp things 
and trampled them, under her hoofs. 

J acko snatched up the dirty, crumpled 
linen and rushed to the house. 

" Look ! " he blurted out. " That soft 
old horse wouldn’t keep’em on a minute. 
She’s kicked the lot on the ground." 

Mrs Tutt stared in dismay. Then she 
suddenly shrieked with laughter. 

"You stupid, blundering boy I " she 
cried. " It was the clothes-horse I meant.” 
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Delicious Fruit Pudding. 

'Atora’ is the finest Beef Suet in the world for 
delicious fruit puddings! Sweet, tender, suet crust, 
steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit—how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying ! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. ‘Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. 


SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. 

8 oz. Self - raising Flour, or 
8oz. Plain Flour and I teaspoon Baking Powder. 

' 4 oz. Shredded " ATORA.” Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, add the 
Shredded “.Atora,” and mix, do not rub 
in, add water to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. Sufficient 
for 4 to 6 persons. Steam i j to 2 hours 
on slow fire or small gas jet. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora” Book of ioo tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy* 
post free from HUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 


A2 x d 
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| Stamp Collector's Corner | 

GRAND JUNGLE Packet FREE 

I Includes Natives, Animals and Zoo stamps of I 
various kinds, Tiger, Horse. Parrot*. Lions, also I 
Nativo Tree Climbers and Boatmen. Over 57 f 
varieties. AlouitcB (Tower), Brazil (100 rcis), 
Kerypt (Sphinx). Guatemala (bird). Capo Verde, 
Chili, Bohemia. Uruguay, F.M.S., Ivoi*y Coast, I 
Dahomey, British Colonials, also many lino sets | 
and over 30 genuine unused. Finally, to tho first 
100 applicants who induce a friend to writo for 
this pkt. wo will include either tho beautiful Japan 
Coronation stamp OR a large Nyassa (camels). Write 
I to-day and enclose 2d. postage requesting approvals. _ 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


-FREE- 


FAR EASTERN PACKET 

25 different from China (new issue), F.M.S. (tigers), 
Inclo-China, Kouang-Tcheou (overprinted), Japan (sets 
and earthquake issue), Siam, Straits Setts., etc. To 
all stamp collectors sending ijd. postage (abroad 4 d.) 

I will present this packet absolutely free 1 

G. P, REEF, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 1 ! 
The “Vanbrugh Giant “Album 
r ^ (8£ X 6 inches). 

1^1 Holds 2,700 stamps, and has 150 
i. illustrations. It is beautifully 
bound in STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index. 
It contains 3 special articles of 
interest to tho collector, also a fine 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to go on tho first page. Do 
not miss this great offer, which is 
absolutely FREE to all who 
request approvals and cucIobo 4d. 
stamp for postage and packing. 

SHOWELL BROS., 

(C.N.25), 42. Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 



-THE - 

Matlock 

STAMP 

ALBUM 


VICTOR 

B ANC ROFT 

matiooT 


Free Album 

ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp* 
issuing country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. TREE 111 
Just send M. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 
CDCC I If extra id. is sent a Splen- 
rntL ■ did Illustrated Handbook, 
“THE STAMPS OP ABYSSINIA,” 
will be sent as well ns the Album. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 


First with 

All Schoolgirls! 

E VERY schoolgirl loves THE SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN 
—the weekly paper that is packed with really good 
stories. Betty Barton and Co., of the Fourth Form 
at Morcove School, whose adventures appear every week, 
are the friends of thousands of schoolgirl readers, and the 
best of friends, too—bright, jolly, typical English schoolgirls, 
about whom it is a real delight to read. There are hours of 
joy for schoolgirls of all ages in every issue of 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN 

Every Tuesday 2d. 


iarie Elisabeth 
a, ° real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WOULD. 

16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious clay by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will yon help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 
to poor children from slum homes of East London's 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt.' 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, EX 

I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iilb, 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in variouscolours. 
Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
Pure Wool Rugs from 5/11$- each. Blankets, etc. 

6 o YEARS* REPUTATION FOR QUALITY . 
EGERTON ' ^ WELLINGTON. 

SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 




Summer days 


A really delicious light lunch or 
supper for summer days—Bermallno 
Bread and butter with salad or fruit 
and a glass of milk. Nourishing. 

EASIEST TO DIGEST 


Bermaline 

11 askyoor baker Dvpo H 
2 Add mJL . BJa Cdll 
























































































































































The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 
r)iviDE a thousand into four parts 
so that the second is twice 
the first, the third is three times 
the first, and the fourth is four 

times the first. Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 

gWALLOWS and martins' are 
beginning: to congregate in 
considerable numbers. The songs 
of the goldfinch, greenfinch, and 
yellow-hammer cease. The red¬ 
breast sings again and the ringdove 
lays for the second time. Second 
broods of house martins are 
fledged. The soapwort, artichoke, 
and deviPs-bit scabious are in 
flower. Red bryony berries ripen. 
Bracts of the lime fall with the 
ripening of the fruit. 

Chicago Exhibition Stamp 
'piF. United States has just issued 
a spe- 
cial set 
of stamps 
commem¬ 
orating 
the Cen¬ 
tury of 
Progress 
E x h i b i- 
tion now 
being held 

in Chicago. The stamp illustrated 
here shows the Federal Building. 

What Am I ? 

J’m a strange contradiction; I’m 
new and I’m old, 

I'm often in tatters, and oft decked 
with gold. s 

Though I never could read, yet 
lettered I’m found ; 

Though blind, I enlighten ; though 
free, I am bound. 

I’m always in black, and I’m 
always in white; 

Fm grave and I’m gay, I am 
heavy and light. 

In form, too, I differ; I’m thick 
and I’m thin, 

I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I’m 
covered with skill, 

I’ve more points than the compass, 
more stops than the flute ; 

I sing without voice, without 
speaking confute. 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m 
French, and I’m Dutch; 

Some love me too fondly, some 
slight me too much. 

i. A nswer next week 

Summer Snow in Britain 

JVJOST people think that at this 
time of the year it is not 
possible to find snow anywhere in 
Britain. This is true of England 
and Wales, for in summer all the 
white covering disappears even 
from such heights as Snowdon 
and Helvellyn. But in Scotland, 
especially among the giants of the 
Grampian range, there arc places 
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where snow can be found even on 
the hottest summer day. The 
snow lies not actually on the 
summits of the mountains but in 
certain deep crevasses on the sides 
which face due North. Ages ago 
these great cracks filled with snow, 
and even when the Sun is at its 
highest it never shines into then}. 
So the temperature always remains 
below freezing-point, and the snow 
never vanishes. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Mercury 
is in the East 
and Saturn is 
in the South- 
West. In the 
evening Mars, 

Jupiter, and 
Venus are in 
the West, and 
Saturn is in 
the S ou t h - 
East. The picture shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
8 a.m. on Tuesday, August 15- 

Beheaded Words 

JJehead above and leave the top 
storey. 

Behead to annoy and leave 
comfort. f 

Behead what belongs to you and 
leave what belongs to us. 
Behead hurled and leave an 
important part of your body. 
Behead a tree and leave the roof 
of a vault. 

Behead an occurrence and leave 
an air-hole. 

Behead to* reproach and leave a 
female relative. 

Behead to rub out and leave to 
destroy. , Answer next week 



Id On Parle Fran^ais 



La mare La pomme Le porteur 
de terre 

pond potato ' porter 

Les canards barbotent dans la mare. 
Servez des pommes de'terre frites. 
Le porteur aura un bon pourboire. 

The Water Borer 

Jn up-to-date mineral workings, 
especially in tin and gold 
mines where the deposits are near 
the surface, water power is being 
used for breaking down the earth 
instead of the more dangerous 
dynamite. 

Hydraulic jets of immense power 
crumble the earth down. They 
are strong enough to kill a man at 
a distance of JOO feet. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Missing Diners 
Five shillings a head. 

Five Letters, Five Words 
Spare, parse, spear, reaps, pears. 
Transposition. Art, rat, tar. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOI SUCK- •. SPRING EQUINOX 

DEC.22 Shorted ' MARCH 21 ’ 


Summerjgj 
Time °l 
ends | 



SEPT. 23 ' 1 -1—-Tp Longest Day JUNE 21 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX — SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'fins calendar shows'day light, twilight, and darkness on August ’ 12 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Blaming the Bard 
JTditor : A very neat phrase, to 
be sure; but I remember 
reading that somewhere in Shake¬ 
speare. 

Author: What a nuisance that 
man is; he is always stealing my 
best thoughts. 

Warm and Chilly 



And meeting with a Mustard-pot 
they both began to talk. 

The Chilli said : “I feel so hot,” 
and fanned herself with grace. 
The Mustard-pot he looked sur¬ 
prised and mopped his glowing 
face. 

“ With such a name‘as that ycu 
bear, liow, can you be so hot ? 
It really is surprising,” said the 
little Mustard-pot. ■ 

Why Not Walk? 

Jr was a very ramshackle car that 
drew up. 

“ Can you tell me the quickest 
way to Slocombe ? ” asked its 
owner. 

“ Yes,” replied the yokel, eyeing 
the car, “take a bus.” 

, A Distant Relative 

old Negro asked his master, 
. for a day off to attend the 
wedding of a young relative. ; 

“Is it a near. ,or distant 
relative lie was asked. 

“ Waal,, massa,” replied the old 
man, “ lie’s purty distant—’bout 
fifty miles.” 

Elastic 

Tack: : Can you tell me why a 
^ .watch-dog is smaller in the 
morning than at night ? 

Bill: No—why ? 

Jack : Because he is let out at 
night and taken in in the morning. 

What Is That? 

Little Peter was bragging about 
recent improvements in his 
home by The decorators. 

“ That’s nothing,” said his 
friend Derek. “ I heard Daddiesay 
that we’re going to have a mort¬ 
gage on our house.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

U ncle Ian stopped sud¬ 
denly and, like a con¬ 
spirator, looked quickly up 
and down the street. Peggy 
and Peter halted too, 
wondering. 

“ A secret ! ” whispered 
Uncle Ian darkly;. “ Beneath 
that house.” 

“ Which house ? ” asked 
Peter quickly. 

“ Ssh 1 ” answeied Uncle 
Ian. “ The house called ‘The 
Cedars—the one with the 
single poplar. Beneath that 
house is——•” 

“ What ? ” asked Peter 
and Peggy. 

“ Buried treasure ! ” replied 
Uncle Ian. “ Let us move on.” 

“ How do you know there’s 
treasure ? ” demanded Peggy 
as they continued their walk. 


© li 

“ Because,” said Uncle Ian 
slowly, “ the hoard is mine ! 
Listen ! When I was a boy 
this estate was just waste 
land, and many a grand game 
we had on it. And, of course, 
we played at pirates. That 
was what started the buried 
treasure idea. One of our 
games was to bury something, 
then • exchange maps and 
codes, and try to find each 
other’s cache. Well, I had a 
special little hidey-holc of 
my own where I kept my 
treasure in a tin box. Nobody 
except me knew ’ anything 
about that place. 

“ After one summer holiday 
I came home, and you can 
imagine my disgust at finding 
builders busy on. the waste 
land and my consternation at 


m ; $ . 

seeing a gigantic pyramid of 
bricks right on top of my secret 
treasure. It nearly broke my 
heart. I hung around that 
stack ; I probed in its crevices; 
I was chased by the watch¬ 
man ; I watched bricks re¬ 
moved and calculated when 
the pyramid would disappear ; 
but more and more bricks 
kept arriving and I grew 
desperate. 

“ I pottered around the 
pile, so often and so long that 
eventually I attracted the 
attention of the foreman. 
He’d already threatened me 
several times, but at last he 
asked outright what my worry 
was. I told him of the treasure 
below ; he laughed ; he told 
his pals ; they roared ; then; 
catching my miserable eye, the 


Buried Treasure 

foreman came across and 
slipped sixpence into my hand 
with,' Now be off ! And bury 
that ! ’ I shot off before fur¬ 
ther questions were asked, and 
in future watched the pyramid 
only from a safe distance.” 

‘' Did you ever recover your 
treasure ? ” asked Peter. 
Uncle Ian shook his head, 

“ It’s still beneath that 
house,” he said. 

“ What sort of treasure 
was it ? ” Peggy inquired, i 
“ Oh, odds and ends,” 
replied Uncle Ian sadly ; “a 
broken knife, a spring; a 
couple of old golf balls ; but—, 
there was money too ! ” 

“ How much ? ” asked Peter 
and Peggy together. 

“ A ha’p’ny,” sighed Uncle 
Ian. “ Just a ha’p’ny.’* 





Made from piire glycerine 
" nnd the fresh juice of ripe 
black currants. 

. Your chemist slock* them. 

In tim, 2 ozs. 8d„ 4 q 2 t. F 


enjoy 


when kept WELL with 

fiUllfiS safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
ate being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Fccn-a-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly put9 children right. And because 
Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-forming , it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Fccn-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage... A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 



The chewing does it 


Obtainable at all chemists, 1/3 a box. 1 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and ad¬ 
dress and 1 1 d. in stamps (to cover postage) to: 
White’s Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. C.II.i), 
14 , Bush House, London, W.C. 2 . 


. -ondon, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The Fleetway House, It. 
Subscription Rates every where: 11s a year; 5s Gd for six months. 
Central News Agency, Ltd. August 12, 1033. 8.S. 


















































































